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lof the kingdom. As no new site could be 
 s purchased without the assent of Parliament, 
- he wilder. ihe thought there was time for the Institute to 


| interpose. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4. 1852. | Mr. Pocock agreed with the chairman that 


| few casual passers entered the National Gal- 
, lery. The crowds at the Crystal Palace last 
HE question of the expediency year, and at the recent lying in state at Chelsea, 
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masters. The situation of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, from its dampness, was much inferior to 
that of the National Gallery; and, on the 
question of facility of access, it had been 
proved that neither there, at Dulwich, or at 
Hampton Court, were the visitors at all so 
numerous as at the present National Gallery. 
Mr. Foggo adverted to the serious complaints 





or otherwise of removing the proved that the distance was not an objection 
NATIONAL GALLERY from where the attraction was sufficient. 
Trafalgar-square is exciting con-' artizan would seek fresh air when he took a| 
. 8 siderable interest, and we return holiday; and a new site would subject the | 
to the discussion of the subject at the Institute carriages of a different class of visitors to less | 
of British Architects, which was resumed on risk of injury than the present. He did not | 
the 29th of November. Professor Donaldson, consider the project to remove the National 
who was in the chair, in re-opening the dis- Gallery to Brompton as a “job,” but rather as 
cussion, observed that it might be regarded as a move in the right direction ; and it ought not 
the pursuit of a National Gallery under diffi- to be thwarted by any illiberal or unhandsome 
culties. In the first place, he believed the observation. Many artists, connoisseurs, and 
Government had actually purchased a new scientific men resided in that locality; and 
site. The question was, is the atmosphere of considering a clear atmosphere most desirable 
London injurious to the pictures? The mere for the preservation of the pictures, he hoped 
improvement of the present building externally the plan proposed by the Government would 
would be costly; and there was a further | be carried out. 
question, whether the vicinity of the present | Mr. Foggo asserted that the real o! ject of 
site would admit of a sufficient enlargement of the proposed removal was to diminish the 
the building. For himself, he thought the number of visitors. If, therefore, as Mr. 
difficulty and expense of properly ventilating Pocock had argued, their number would be 
the existing building was a great objection to increased by such removal, that was a good 
it. It had been said that the public would | reason for retaining the present site. Mr. 
not go so far as Kensington to see the collec- Uwins, Mr. Etty, and others had stated that, | 
tion, but he believed few men of business, and till within the last four years, the pictures | 
still fewer artizans, went now to the National | were in the best possible condition; and Sir | 
Gallery, without devoting half a day to the C. Eastlake and Mr. Seguier had admitted 
purpose; and that if they could do so in pure that, with some alterations proposed by Sir C. 
air, and among trees and gardens, it would be | Barry, they would not object to the present 
a greater inducement tothem. He therefore | building. Together with the chairman, Mr. 
preferred the site suggested by the Govern-|/ Hume, Mr. Godwin, and others, he (Mr. 
ment. With regard to the space required, he Foggo) had used zealous and effectual exer- 
thought a National Gallery should embrace not | tions to throw open the public buildings of 
only pictures, but the sketches and drawings | the country to all classes; and as there was 
of ancient and modern painters, together with | now an opportunity of enlarging and im- 
illustrations of pottery, porcelain, and metal | proving the National Gallery, the only sub- 
work ; casts of public monuments and anti- | stantial question was the safety and preserva- 
quities ; and for that purpose courtyards would tion of the pictures. It was on the latter point 
be required, and a much greater space than (only that the Parliamentary Committee pro- 
Mr. Smith’s plan provided. He further ob- posed a change of site ; but that report was 
jected to that gentleman’s project, that it ought based on insufficient evidence: it excluded the 

















The 


to have embraced a complete architectural 
elevation in each front. Such a design should 
be conceived largely and magnificently, and 
the houses in St. Martin’s-place and the access 


results of Mr. Faraday’s unfinished experiments, | 
and also the evidence the committee had sought 
as to foreign galleries. Everything, in fact, 
had been done to make out a case of injury to 


to Duke’s-court should not be allowed to the pictures. In three months 120,000 per- 
interfere with it. | sons visited the Royal Academy, whilst 700,000 

Mr. Papworth considered that an additional | went to the National Gallery in ten months and 
building to the westward, corresponding with | a-half. The visitors to the latter — not in 
that proposed by Mr. Smith to the east, with | the rooms more than an aon rs * 
the removal of the Royal Academy, would | average, whilst those who went to the - 
provide for a collection as extensive as that at | Academy stayed at least three wens S ‘i 
Munich,—the largest on the continent. | Academy was notoriously the _ eet ed, 
Sculpture should be an essential portion of a and the injury by exhalation from the crowd was | 





National Gallery; and the noble squares in the | therefore greater than in the National on 
vicinity of the British Museum afforded ample If the national collection ought ch eux 
space for adding picture- galleries to the from London, it would be — o ps ad 
sculpture there displayed. Mr. Papworth City Companies, the Society . ar - rs ~ 
particularly called the attention of the meeting of Northumberland and Buccleugh, . et 
to the evidence of Sir C. Eastlake, Mr. Uwins, venor, and Sir R. Peel, to ge t - ro | 
and Mr. Faraday, to the effect that the removal lections also. It was sane to ngeorions 
of the pictures to the suburbs would reduce the Houses of Parliament wit — ely | 
number of visitors; and read some passages, tues, and surely a locality os — ae ne 
from which he inferred that they recommended | malaria of Milbank and Lambet eS ican! 
the removal on that ground. If the public ferior to that of Sraaipeayenrs: ) evil 
were to see the pictures, they must be in a had ascribed the injury to the agen a) 
central situation ; otherwise they might, with workshops in the rear, snape on . a 
great propriety, be taken through the provinces smoky chimneys ; but those — r ‘4 eet 
for the benefit of their health, and for the in- | adjacent to Wardour-street, where Mir. 


ee d 
struction of the inhabitants of the large towns | kept some of the choicest works of the ol 


made by the authorities of St. George’s Hos- 
pital as to the efluvium from the Serpentine, 
and contended that the site proposed by the 
Government would be open to the same ob- 
jection. 

Mr. Varley said that, as a chemist and an 
artist, he was convinced that London was the 
driest spot in England, and that there was far 
more fog and moisture out of the metropolis 
than in it. Though perhaps a little too near 
the Thames, a better spot than the present 
for the National Gallery could scarcely be 
found. He strongly urged the importance of 
educating the very humblest classes of the 
community in art, by giving them the utmost 
facility of access to the collection; and be- 
lieved that for every mile which the pictures 
were taken from the heart of London, the 
number of visitors would diminish in an im- 
mensely increased proportion. The present 
site was most convenient for students, and the 
neighbourhood afforded ample space for en- 
largement. Mr. Varley entered into some 
particulars of his own practice in preserving 
pictures, in order to shew that the supposed 
causes of injury might be effectually counter- 
acted. 

Mr. Knowles, considering that the Govern- 
ment project should neither be supported nor 
condemned till it was fully known, moved the 
following resolution (which was afterwards 
seconded) :—“ That this discussion do stand 
adjourned, until the intentions of her Majesty’s 
Government have been communicated to the 
public.” 

Mr. Fergusson, having measured the pre- 
sent site and the adjoining buildings, informed 
the meeting that, by including the workhouse, 


‘the barracks, and some inferior tenements 


behind, space might be provided for as many 
pictures as are now in the Louvre, for four 


| times the sculpture now in the British Museum, 


together with a large gallery for prints, and a 
library ; in fact, for seven times the present 
contents of the National Gallery and the 
British Museum. Regarding experience as 
better than reasoning on the question of injury 
from the atmosphere, he observed that the 
Marquis of Westminster and other noblemen 
possessed pictures which had been kept in 
London since the time of Charles I. and which 
were in at least as good condition as those in 
their country houses. As to the locality, the 


'manager of any exhibition would infinitely 


prefer Regent-street or Charing-cross to Ken- 


| sington. 


Mr. Seddon spoke in favour of the enlarge- 
ment of the present site, suggesting a quad- 
rangular structure of adequate importance. 

Mr. Tarring stated that he had consulted 
Mr. Woodburn, the well-known connoisseur, 
who, from his long experience, believed that 
the locality of St. Martin’s-lane, where his 
own gallery is situated, was by no means 
injurious to pictures; and that the damage 
has, in fact, been caused by injudicious clean- 
ing. Mr. Tarring. thought it desirable that 
some opinion should be clearly expressed by 
the meeting, and therefore moved, as an 
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vernment, have purchased the land in Kensing- 


in the opinion of the 
| ton and Brompton, and say,— 


amendment, “ That, iy 
‘tects. artists, and amateurs present, sulll- 
racge : ; b laid before the! ‘ The question of the apportionment of the 
cient evidence has not been Jal rtionme a 
eon val of the national | ground among the different institutions to 
public to warrant ra ania ‘nth | erected upon it, or of its division between the 
collection from a central position in the metro-| (7 ent and the Royal Commntenbans a8 
s. f, must obviously be left for 
polis.” | already spoken of, : 
t y ly ressed his future arrangement. It appears to us, how- 
_ nn * ni sl : Pied hould be | ever, that it would be desirable that the new 
opinion that the National Gallery shou \National Gallery, if placed in this locality, 
made as freely accessible to all classes 88 POS-| should occupy the advantageous and more 
sible, due regard being had to the preservation | -levated site tronting Hyde-park, on the Gore 
. e . . | ‘ . . ‘ . . . t e 
‘tures. He knew nothing of the in-| House estate, while an institution like 
. _ sree G t. He ee ht the | Commercial Museum or Museum of Manu- 
eet ee Se _— ’ \factures, already suggested by us, might be 
Institute should pay every attention to the) 9. bined on the corresponding site fronting 
question, and seek the co-operation of other | the Brompton-road, at the further end of the 
societies, so that an efficient force might be) property; the mpage ay ies ae 
ey oe ; ' ight be deemed | building in which the different societies might 
sesame as | procure that juxtaposition, the means of effect- 
Ten prayer cone. | ing which, as we have before mentioned, they 
Mr. J. Bell, M.P. said he had great reason | have been for several years considering ; while 
to believe that the Government had deter- | the two sides a fe be ss a the a 
mined upon a plan which it might require all | ments of rere art an war ical science. 
the exertions, and perhaps more than the| The Commissioners are acting on the con- 
Institute to alter. In the evidence | viction, that all sciences and all arts have 
before the Parliamentary Committee, he saw | only one end—the promotion of the happiness 


no reason given for the removal, except that) of mankind—and that they cannot perfectly 
visit the Gallery, anj obtain that end without combination and unity. 


power, of the 


fewer persons would 

argument which the Institute could only ap- | geo rye re 

hate hatatesapiic __|AGRILING GIVING THE ARCHITECT NO 
The Chairman, in answer to a question on) WORK AT ALL. 

the subject, stated that, whatever resolution! Ty" floor construction described by Mr. W. 

might be passed, it would only bind the mem- | Bridges Adams, in your late number, reducing 

bers present, and not the Institute as a body. | the architect’s work to a single casting, appears 





He trusted it would not be supposed that the 
Government desired to exclude any class from 
the examination and study of works of art ; or 
that such distinguished men as Sir C. East- 
lake and Mr. Faraday could entertain such an 
idea. Though himself an advocate for the 
change of site, he trusted his own labours to 
promote the free admission of the public to 
our national monuments, would relieve him 
from any such imputation, 

Mr. C. H. Smith thanked the meeting for 
the interest they had taken in a subject which 
he had brought forward without any such ex- 
pectation ; and simply because he believed that 
the site of St. Martin’s Workhouse might soon 
become available. Whether for the enlarge- 
ment of the National Gallery, for the accom- 
modation of learned and scientific bodies, or 
otherwise, he hoped that site would be secured 
for public purposes, 

The amendment was then put, and carried 
by the votes of the Fellows of the Institute. 

It was moved by Mr. Thompson, seconded 
by Mr. Bell, M.P. and carried, “That the 
resolution be referred to the Council, to take 
such steps in furtherance of it as may be 
proper.” 

In reply to an inquiry as to the manner in 
which the opinion of the Institute at large could 
be elicited, the Honorary Secretaries stated 
that a special meeting might be called on the 
requisition of eight Fellows. 

Without finding the expediency of remov- 
ing the pictures to Old Brompton actually 
proved by the evidence before the public, we 
do not participate in the objection to the pro- 
posed removal held by some of the speakers, 
and are disposed to view with satisfaction the 
comprehensive scheme contemplated by the 
Royal Commissioners of 1851. 

The Commissioners have just now issued 
their second report, wherein (showing that the 
probable amount which will remain at their 
disposal is 173,298/.), they set forth the terms 
on which they, with the concurrence of Go- 


} sound in principle, if confiaed to floors (not 
| roofs) ; and did anything call for floors of 200 
feet span, or render them advantageous, I do 
‘not think I should make them differing much 
from that design im any particular, except 
making the meshes triangular, to get the 
doubled security of ties in three directions 
instead of two, and giving the turnstile pieces 
six arms. The whole problem, however, is 
purely one of curiosity. There is no present 
requirement, and I can conceive of no future 
one, that may motive floors of even 50 feet 
span. For, admitting the inconvenience, and, 
indeed, barbarism (with our science and re- 
sources) of pillars anywhere between the 
speakers and hearers, in churches, lecture- 
rooms, and theatres,—yet, as the utmost extent 
the voice can reach is included within a circle 
of 150 feet diameter, no auditory can in reason 
be extended beyond a figure insembed in such 
acircle. Now, a floor over any place can only 
be motived by another room being above it: 
otherwise we should want, not a floor-ceiling, 
but a roof-ceiling. Our auditory, then, is 
supposed to have a room over it, and, there- 
fore, can only be lighted from side windows, 
| But a room requires, to get light enough in this 
_ manner, a height at the very least two-thirds of 
‘its width. Therefore, before it is worth while 
‘to make a floor of 150 feet span, we must find 
it worth while to mount 100 feet of stairs to 
| get on this floor. This cannot be the case 
until the ground is worth very many times 
/more than it has ever yet been, in any city, 
‘ancient or modern. If we take 30 or 40 feet 
as the utmost height worth ascending to a 
|“‘one-pair” floor, then 40 or 50 will be the 
| utmost span worth covering in this manner,— 
leaving taste out of the question. 


But, moreover, even rooms of these widths, 
or of 30 feet, or even 20, must, to get light 
‘enough from the sides, be high enough to 
|admit arched bearers, the cheapest and best 
| Spanners of any space. Therefore, there can 
be no rational motive for the omission of arches 
in any ceiling beyond the scale of our com- 
| monest domestic ones; in other words, no 
| motive for a piece of floor-ceiling ever wider 
| than those in ordinary houses. I may go fur- 
ther, and say that none can rationally occur in 
public buildings so wide even as these, because 
there is always, owing to the height, oppor- 
tunity for arched bearers between every win- 
dow, and, therefore, decidedly nearer together 
than the walls of domestic rooms. 

As I am reas. ‘ing only of what admits 











— 


reason—of the architecture of men, not that 
of monkeys—of course I take for granted that 
the levelness of a floor-ceiling would never be 
imitated; that this inherent and hardly con. 
querable element of ugliness would prevent its 
ever being made wantonly, or allowed to sub. 
tend a larger angle to the eye than is necessary; 
in short, that taste, no less than engineering 
economy, would always confine it to the least 
possible span. 

I: is otherwise with a roof or roof-ceiling, 
Here the engineering requirements not only 
involve no necessary ugliness, but would, in 
any material, if honestly thought out, necessi- 
tate much positive beauty. I do not think 
even could succeed in making a good 
roof ugly or mean. To do so he was obliged 
to throw reason and the structural requirements 
overboard. A rational roof is unavoidably 
beautiful, and hence its span might be enlarged 
for wzsthe:ic considerations beyond what the 
utilitarian ones strictly called for. Pillarless 
roofs on the scale Mr. Adams mentions (one, 
for instance, housing the Crystal Palace, like a 
model in a glass shade) would doubtless, if 
treated without very egregious absurdity, have 
acertain grandeur, just enough to justify the 
incurring some shillings per cent. extra to dis- 
pense with pillars, And I have elsewhere 
shown how easily this might be done (at 
certainly no greater expense than a pillared 
baby-house @ la Hyde-park), by a construction 
which ie so far similar to the floor of Mr. 
Adams as to have the net-like substratum of 
ties in two directions; but not depressed into 
a level plane, which would (as that memorable 
warning has proved) utterly preclude all 
grandeur, let the scale be what it may. I only 
refer to this project to show that the net | am 
about to describe is not borrowed from that of 
Mr. Adams, which some, I believe, would re- 
gard as a heinous sin. 

Otherwise, the proposal to make one con- 
trivance serve for a floor or a roof, simply 
recalls the umbrella-telescope class of work- 
wasters ; but without their ingenuity. To see 
one thing combine the functions of a clock and 
an almanac, or a compass and a nutmeg-grater, 
excites pity at the amount of serviceable 
thought and ingenuity perverted ; but to see 
one design pretend to answer (for it never can 
answer) those of a floor and a roof, only 
excites laughter at the astounding assurance of 
undertaking such things at all without even 
seeing that they are two things; and that after 
all possible narrowing of his office, an archi- 
tect must still somehow manage to get two 
ideas before he can design them both. I shall 
not waste words to prove that their functions 
are utterly incompatible. 

Having shown you, then, that we have no 
reason for floor-ceilings wider than 15 or 20 
feet, but that even these, to be rightly treated, 
involve considerations a great deal more than 
are dreamt ot in your modern architect’s phi- 
losophy,— I proceed to give you my simplest 
solution of them; or, at least, one free from 
the insuperable objection that I know attaches 
to others I have proposed, viz. that they exact 
a few minutes’ thought from the apjpuer of 
them to each special case,—a very minute 
modicum, indeed, but still a modicum, of 
design, where he has hitherto been accustomed 
only to “ specify,”’—a little bit of work for his 
own head that is now replaced by a good deal 
of the carpenter’s. Improvements to he prac- 
ticable now-a-days must, | am well aware, ia- 
volve nothing of that sort,—not the smallest 
particle of work for those paid for it, that has 
passed into other hands, We have to design 
for “designers,” who, as Mr. Braithwaite 
desires us to mark, have no “ deliberate inten- 
tion of doing damage,” but merely “ from 
want of knowing how to act,” transgress the 
“code of taste” by getting their neighbours’ 
money for knowing how ; and though I fear I 
bold that “unlucky cant” which makes mo- 
rality embrace these matters of taste, I fully 
agree with him as to the extravagant project 
(which I had not heard of before) of hedgin 
them in with penal regulations, and think wit 
him, we should endeavour to convince them 
(as we should Jack Sheppard) that their works 





tend to an injurious effect, and by no means 
“violently assail” them for innocently follow- 
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A SANITARY AND FIRE-PROOF FLOOR-CEILING. 





















ing pursuits (such asobtaining money upon false 
pretences) for which we “ have found no better 
substitute.” The charge of “intention to do 
damage” is ridiculous, whoever made it. No 
intention is at all clear from these gentry’s 
designs, beyond the far from singular one of 
doing nothing they can by possibility get paid 
for without doing. So whatever substitutes 


course they are so pulled in as to need no 
fastenings, only mitred and radiating joints. 
The ceiling brick or tile will be understood 
from fig. 5, its underside, and fig. 6, its upper 
(represented transparent). Both these faces 
would, but for the teuncation of one angle, be 
rhombi having their short diagonal to their 
long one as 4/2 to /3, which makes the 





for their pursuits I may find them, must, to | angles very nearly 784° and 101°. The four 
“be feasible or conduce” (as Inigo said), | edges are all to be bevelled, at angles of 523° 
have this peculiarity,—to occasion no work | to one face, and 1274° to the other; and when 
whatever on their part, only on mine, the | the material is too brittle for arrises of 523°, 
manufacturers’ and the workmen’s, to be (like | they may be replaced by a narrow face inclined 
their present elegant resources) such as they | 1424° to the tile’s main face, and perpendicu 
may have nothing to do with but to “ specify ” | lar toits edge face. ‘The four short edges are 
—and be paid for. jall inclined 45° to the tile’s faces, and all 

This flooring, then, will, I hope, be Pax- | parallel. ‘The sharpness of two of them is 60°, 
tonian enough for them, consisting, as it does, | and of the other two 120°; and the two latter 


of only three invariable elements or types, | have each one-third of its length removed by 
/on the pyramidal summits, 


which may be supplied entire, as to both form |the small truncation, These truncation planes 
and ornament, by the manufacturers, just like are parallel, equal, and similar, each perpendi- 


pantiles or paper-hangings. Exclusive of 
common bolts or rivets, here is but one brick 
or tile, one hoop-tie, and one small link or 
coupling- piece. 

The hoop-ties are to be welded in the form 
of the musical instrument called a triangle, but 
of half-round iron, with the flat side inward; 
and fig. 1 shows their arrangement in the 
ceiling, 

The short link or coupling, fig. 2, is to hold 
together, by three rivets or bolts, the adjacent 
angles of three of these triangles ; and it may 
either form a pair of jaws, both like that in fig. 2; 


or the lower plate may be punched out in the | 


shape of fig. 3, ite ends turned up at right 
angles, rounded in a swage, passed through 
os three holes of the upper plate, and rivetted 

ve, 

_ The triangles will thus be united into a con- 
tinuous web tightly stretched to the four 
wall-plates, as canvas to an embroidery frame. 
The plates may be very thin, but broad, their 
Outer edges being convex arcs as deep as the 
thickness of the walls will permit, and of 


cular to the short edges, and inclined 135° to) 


the tile’s faces, and each forming a triangle, 
with an angle of 120°, and two angles of 30° 
(the latter truncated if the arrixes of 524° are 
so). The ratio of the tile’s thickness to its 
size is indefinite. The vent-hole is close to 
one of the angles of 1014°, aud going through 
perpendicular to the main faces ; and I should 
think a bore of half an inch at the entrance, 
diminishing to a quarter at the exit, ample for 
the largest tiles that can be made. Except 
this hole, the tile presents no more work in 
moulding than a common brick. 

| Fig. 8. bree tiles in their position, All 
their faces will be inclined 45° to the horizon ; 
| all the margins thereof, 26° 34’ (or 2 horizon- 
tal to 1 vertical). All their edge planes will be 
vertical, and all the small truncations horizon- 





tal; the lower forming the feet on which they | 


stand, and the upper the heads to support the 
flooring. 

| Fig. 4. The manner in which three tiles’ 
|feet stand on each of the coupling links, be- 
‘tween its three rivet or bolt heads. 





‘ 








Fig. 7. The appearance of the finished ceil- 
ing. ‘To fit the sides of rectangular rooms, or 
any walls forming angles that are multiples of 
30°, you require only two kinds of half-tiles, 
long and short halves, cut by their two diago- 
na’s. 

Fig. 9. The naked floor; on the flattened 
summits of which you may lay sawn or split 
slates, or tiles as small as those of the ceiling, 
yet leaving free passage for the foul air in 
every direction to its provided wall outlets. 
You can also Jay, in any direction, smoke or 
hot-water pipes, to warm the room above, and 
slightly assist the ventilation of that below, 
‘To get more height for these, as well as more 
bearing for the floor-covering, it will be well, 
in superior buildings, to place on the protu- 
berances, spreading circular capitals, with tri- 
angular depressions in their underside to fit 


A cementitious floor-coating would always 
be proper for render:ng it air-tight, whatever 
the material beneath. 

In large and superior works, all effects of 
the metallic expansion and contraction, may 
be perfectly compensated as follows :—Distend 
the three sides of each triangle, as in Fig. 10, 
by a distender of cast zinc, so that as the said 
triangle expands, the zinc (expanding more 
than wrought iron, in the ratio of 7 to 3), may 
push out the sides more, and keep the three 
angles at an invariable distance. ‘To produce 
this compensation, the zinc arms must be of 
such length as to increase the original angles 
of the triangle to about 110°, and make the 
new ones 130.° I have not reckoned this 
very exactly. I need not say how much these 
zinc castings will, if well treated, add to the 
richness of the ceiling. 

The ceiling-tiles admitting any kind of 
clay, however coarse, and any kind of orna- 


_ment applied to encaustic tiles, they - 


cost any sum from a penny to a guinea, 
thus express, without change of form, avy 
degree of ostentation, from that of the cottage 
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to that of the palace. But a real architect will 
never exhaust the ornament obtainable from 
the plain cottage ones, of two or three colours 
(and every neighbourhood affords at least two) 
by arranging them in stars, hexagons, lozenges, 
broad bands, zigzags, and borders. No two 
ceilings need be alike. ; 

There are two variations in their form, 
however, that I should use in particular cir- 
cumstances. ; 

Ist. For narrow passages, closets, stair- 
landings, and other ceilings having rectangular 
well-holes, or much bounding-line forming 
either right angles or angles of 135°, I should 
use a web of square hoop-ties, united by coup- 
lings of only two bolts; from each of which 
couplings would spring the feet of four tiles ; 
and the heads of four would meet over the 
centre of each mesh. 

The faces of these must be rhombi whose 
diagonals are as 1 to ,/2, or the angles 704° 
and 109}°, the bevels regulated as before by 
the four short edges being inclined 45° to the 
faces, and the truncation planes each removing 
half one of these edges. (Mind, the position 
of these rhombi is to be contrary to that of the 
former ones, the short diagonal heing hori- 
zontal.) ‘The construction is altogether inferior 
to that first described, and will not admit the 
expansion-compensators; but it will fit rect- 
angular breaks withvut cutting or half-tiles, 
and octagonal ones by the two half-tiles only. 

2ndiy. In palatial rooms and churches 
(which may possibly require floor-ceiling under 
their galleries) I should use the common 
triangular net, but a trapezium tile, of which 
stz would spring from each coupling-link, and 

the heads of three meet over the centre of each 
mesh. To give them the common inclination 
of 45°, the upper angle of the trapezium must 
be 101$°,the lower (1runcated) 43° 40’, and the 
side ones 107° 25’. The constant rule that the 
short vertical edges lean 45° on the faces, will 
determine the bevel of the edges, viz. the two 
upper 524° as in the first-described tile, and 
the two lower 68° 10’. Made with the due 
accuracy (attainable only in good material) this 
construction will be far more beautiful than the 
others, the inverted pyramidules being six- 
sided. These may further be made lily-shaped 
by giving the tiles concave faces. Lastly, 
slabs of stone or marble may replace them in 
large works : and perhaps in freestone districts, 
it may do so always with economy. 

E. L. GArBertt. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST AND 
THE PUBLIC. 

At Marlborough-house, on the 27th ult. 

Mr. Redgrave, R.A. the Art Superintendent, 


public, whereby to enable them rightly to ap- 
preciate what is just in taste and excellent in 
Decorative Art, and these we give in full. 
Though last to be spoken of (he proceeded 
to say), this is certainly nof the least of our 
duties, since, unless effected, it is to be feared 
that all other efforts will be useless, and any 
improvement in design a thing beyond our 
hope. Until men turn their attention to the 
‘subject, they are little aware how entirely em- 
| pirical most of their judgments in matters of 
‘taste are, and consequently, as to what is 
‘correct and just in Decorative Design also. 
| Men are inclined to believe that judgment on 
| objects of taste does not depend on any ac- 
_knowledged principles nor can be defined by 
any rules, but is an innate feeling or percep- 
‘tion; and the trite maxim that “ taste is not 
‘to be disputed ”’—which is as much as to say 
‘that it is amenable to no laws—is still the 
| measure of public opinion in the matter. It is 
‘true that we allow that there is a City taste 
and a West-end taste, a Provincial taste and a 
London taste; and although these are each 
known to have their distinctive differences and 
characteristics, they are considered to depend 
on the sentiment of this or that public, and are 
believed to be under no rules nor regulated by 
any laws. But is it really so? is true judgment 
in matters of taste neither to be imparted by any 
teaching nor improved by comparison or ob- 
servation? We venture to think not, and 
shall endeavour to give causes for choice and 
the reasons for preference as the principles 
which are to regulate and guide us; not as 
dogmas, or as infallible, but open to all objec- 
tors who diligently seek after what is true. 
The fact is, that the ignorance of the public in 
'such matters is most melancholy, their want of 
| guidance like that of a child, and deeply have 
they paid and are still paying for that ignorance. 
This causes men to rely on precedent and 
the authority of past times, or on fashion— 
instead of striving for proper information on 
which to found their judgment; and then, 
thinking and judying for themselves, they 
trust to what has been done before as right, 
and do not stop to consider what should be 
| done now,—what is suitable to present wants. 
_ Let me give you two or three illustrations of 
‘this, turning first to Architecture, which must 
'be considered as the parent of Ornamental 
'Art. The rich man who is about to build a 
| mansion in these days, does not sit down to 
consider what is useful and what he really 
| wants—how many rooms, whataspect for health, 
what arrangements for comfort, what order of 
‘distribution of the offices for convenience—but 
| referring to the past, or to some prevailing 
| fashion, and considering decoration before 


| utility, he instructs his architect what style of 











delivered a discourse on the methods adopted | architecture shall be adopted: his house must 
by the Department of Practical Art to give in- be castellated, Gothic, Grecian, or Italian: 
struction in art to all classes of the community. |it must have a cloister, a portico, or a 


= 
long cost of being unable to look out of hig 
windows on the lovely landscape, that the 
outside of his residence may be decorated 
with a costly piece of inappropriate decoration 
Even when men are about to build a church 
for the worship of God,—when, at least 
it might be hoped that the best means of ac. 
commodating the worshippers, and the best 
arrangements for their joint worship, would haye 
the first consideration,—it is not so: the war 
is still between styles of architecture; and if 
churches combined of Grecian temples and 
Gothic spires, edifices unsuited to our climate 
our feelings, or our wants, have at last passed 
out of date, gone out of fashion, it is to be 
feared, rather than been rejected on sound 
principles of taste, these have only made way 
for the re-introduction of a style wherein 
symbolism is thought of more importance than 
convenience, the form of thestructure more than 
its fitness for the worship of God or for hear. 
ing therein the preached word of the Gospel. 
These forms may be suited to the ceremonial of 
that worship which we have laid aside, because 
it overlaid the truth with, as we believe, useless 
ceremonies, but they are quite unsuited to our 
simpler worship, our larger concourse, or our 
desire to hear the words of the preacher. 

Now all these evils arise from the want of an 
educated taste and judgment, which being 
wanted, men cannot or dare not think for 
themselves, but are in bondage to fashion, 
to authority, or to the traditions of anti- 
quity. They neglect, or have never had 
opportunity to learn even these simple rules, 


.which would guide their taste and direct 


their judgment; namely, that utility should 
have our first consideration; that construc. 
tive propriety should precede ornamentation ; 
and that each age has its own characteristic 
wants, which are unsuited to the wants of 
its successor;—rules that, although simple, 
would root out a large amount of false 
taste in all things, as well as in architecture, 
and might be the means of implanting an 
equal amount of correct judgment and good 
taste in their stead. But let us turn from 
architecture to see whether good taste in other 
matters may not be assisted and regulated by 
laws and principles ; and since the leading cha- 
racteristic of architecture is form, let us con- 
sider the question in respect to colour. 

Colour has its laws of harmonious arrange- 
ment and disposition, and requires to be pre- 
sent in definite quantities in any distribution 
to satisfy and please the eye. Now, although 
it would not be true to say that this subject 
has had no consideration among artists or de- 
signers, since no arrangement of colour in any 
composition, either pictorial or ornamental, 
can be made without a consideration of some 
of these conditions, it would not be too much 
to say, that the arrangement of colour has 
been far too often considered an affair of the 





He divided his subject into three general | colonnade, whether it is to be a place he/eye only, both by them and by the public; 


heads :— ‘can live in when built or not. Thus instructed, ! and that he who is born with a fine eye for 
ist. The method adopted to give instruction | and not allowed to exercise his own judgment, | colour—as of course every one thinks himself to 
to allin drawing, &c. as an improvement of|the architect also reverts to precedent and | be—has no need of rules to guide him. Thus too 


the perceptive powers, and the appreciative | authority, and the estate is cumbered, it ne | many have been accustomed to proceed empiri- 
taste; with the collateral advantage of im-| be, with a load of stones called a castle, with | cal/y, and to laugh at laws they are not at the 


parting at the same time a language of expla-| walls whose thickness increases the space in| pains to understand. There is no disputing the 
'his client’s pockets at the expense of space in! fact, that there are varieties of organiza ;ion in 


nation between employer and workman. 

2nd. The more peculiar instruction which it 
is their office to impart in ornamental decora- 
tion, both as to power of execution, knowledge 
of styles, and proper application of ornament 
to different fabrics and manufactures; and 
this equally for the education of the art-work- 
man, the training of the future designer, and 
the improvement of the public at large. 

And last, the methods adopted in those 
classes which the department has provided for 
instructing the art-workman and the designer 
in their special branches of industry. In 
which classes, not only the principles which 
regulate the just application of design to the 


|his rooms, duly ornamented, no doubt, with 
'corbels, battlements, and embrasures, things 
perfectly useless in the present age. The 
whole when completed is an unsatisfactory ab- 
surdity, and the employer pays the penalty, 
not only in money, but in the inconvenience 
of dwelling all his days in a dark, gloomy, 
unsightly, and inconvenient abode. It may 
be, however, that the builder of the mansion 
is emancipated from the rigours of medizval- 
ism, and desires a palace or a hall in the 
Grecian style. It is furnished with a portico 
according to the strictest Greek proportions, 
/but to allow of this magnificent portico, the 





special fabric or manufacture are taught; but | lower rooms are so lofty that their size dwindles 
all those processes, whetter of the hand, the | into insignificance, the two wings are cut apart 
machine, or the laboratory, which govern its | by a splendid entrance-hall and staircase that 
production, are explained to the student by |leads to bed chambers lighted by skylights, 
professors qualified for such specialties. |for windows in the front would derange the 

It would appear that a very extended course | architectural disposition ; thus, the possessor, 
of instruction has been provided. lina lovely country, open to the sweet breezes 

We shall confine ourselves to the superin- | from downs and commons, with a far-away 


tendent’s remarks on the education of the sea, and a fair prospect around, pays the life- 





the human race; and it is well known that 
there are persons whose vision is perfect as 
far as the perception of rorm goes, with a 
completely disorganized sense of colour; 80 
far, indeed, as to be able to read the smallest 
print and clearly to distinguish objects at 
great distances, yet to be unable to distinguish 
between red and green; and that from this 
state to the perfect perception of tints, hues, 
and their various minute gradations and rela- 
tions, there is every amount of perceptive dis- 
crimination. Now, as all classes have more or 
less to do with colour, either in the choice of 
their furniture, their dresses, or the decora- 
tion of their houses, apart from any necessity 
which may belong to their occupation as 


| workmen, manufacturers, designers, or trades- 


men, it must at once be evident that a know- 
ledge of those natural laws which regulate the 


‘harmonies of colours and their just distribu- 


tion, while it is valuable to all, must be an 
absolute necessity to those whose business !8 
connected with the choice or ‘arrangement 0 
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colcur, and that taste in colour will rarely be| Yet the p 
correct which is not founded on a knowledge| silk and ribbon weaver, 


the carpet-manufac- 


of these immutable laws. It is necessary,|turer, and a host of others that I need not | 


therefore, to make them more generally known, enumerate, 
not only to designers, but to all classes, who | by introduc 
are called upon more or less to judge of its | colours into their patterns, not only, by throw- 
employment. : ing away useless labour, rendering costly those 

To give, however, some idea of the public | few to which fashion gives a certain amount of 
education and the public taste as to colour, I| success, but still further increasin 
may, perhaps, be allowed to relate two circum- | by those numerous patterns which are failures 
stances which I think will aptly illustrate the jin the market, being such faulty, overcoloured 
want of instruction prevalent in the matter of | efforts after novelty—such lawless and abor- 
colour. Being lately in the workshops of ative productions, that even an uneducated 
manufacturer, who employs several hundred | public cannot tolerate them, and they are sold 


are striving to gratify the public 





g their price 


workpeople upon a branch of industry largely | off at the end of the season at a “ tremendous 


dependent on colour for its decoration, and | sacrifice ;” their cost, by the immutable laws 
happening to speak of the laws of colour, I | of trade, becoming an extra charge, reckoned 
was interrupted by the remark,—“ Laws of | beforehand, on those which were at least less 
colour : to what do you refer? I was not aware | unsuccessful, which cost, of course, comes out 
that there were any laws of colour.” It was’ of the pockets of the untaught public. Now 
to meet this ignorance that this Department if there is this loss on one kind of manufac. 
issued their diagram of colour, which, at atures or fabrics, what must be the loss on all, 


small cost, gives, in words intelligible to all, when we consider the fearful over-ornamenta- 


ing the largest possible number of 








aper-stainer, the calico-printer, the | used for house drains, and 9 inches for etreets; 


House drains should not be laid at a less 
gradient than one in sixty. It was decided 
that the beneficial use of pipe sewers could not 
be pushed beyond certain limits; but the 
| System should not be condemned, because it 
j had been denounced by those who wanted ex- 
perience, 

| _ The general success of the use of egg-shaped 
| Pipe sewers, at Manchester, was given as an 
|example of the advantageous acoption of the 
| pipe system. 

| Sewers of radiated bricks, moulded for the 
| purpose, might, in some cases, be better and 
cheaper than large earthen pipes ; a sewer thus 
| Constructed, 3 feet in diameter, being cheaper 
| than one of pottery pipe of 20 inches diameter; 
| their relative capacities being as the squares of 
| their diameters ; and there was no reason why 
| brick sewers should not be as smocth within 


| and as impervious as any pottery pipe. 


| It was stated that natural outlets had in 


Q | man been destroyed, that hous 
some of the simplest of these laws; and it is tion they too largely display ?—the prot hi y cases been destroye iat houses had 


been built and cellars dug in improper places, 


hoped that its distribution in our schools, in| inlaying, gilding, and burnishing that are|and that large sewers had been constructed 
our workshops, nay, in the nurseri f tl is | 
» nay, rseries of our thrown away upon them,—for where there is| where they were stopped or back-watered 


children, will prevent in future such an inquiry, much ornamentation we may be pretty sure 
as whether there are indeed laws of colour. | that it is in bad taste or ill applied. 
The second a occurred to me a short | 
time ago, when, being by accident early in the. = 

mnorning as a casual se re te in DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 
the rooms of a carpet warehouse, doing per- | RAS DGAEES AND BRICK SRWENS. 

haps as large an amount of general business| Ar the Institution of Civil Engineers, on | 
as any house in London, whilst making my the 23rd inst. Mr. Robert Rawlinson read a| 
own purchase I was led to look round, by over- | paper “On the Drainage of Towns.” We} 
hearing a dialogue between the principal of pass over the introductory matter, and proceed 
the house and a manufacturer’s agent, who to the practical. 

had brought up a number of pieces of carpet, It was to the social effect of town drainage he | 
as new patterns for the tradesman to choose | said that the attention of civil engineers would | 
from. His choice was no doubt regulated by | be most naturally directed, as under that head | 
what he could judge would be the taste of his | the leading principles of actual practice and | 
customers. When I looked round I found, to the proposed modifications must be brought | 
my surprise (although, perhaps, it may not so | forward and discussed. 





during a considerable portion of each twenty- 
four hours. 

After treating of side junctions, gulley- 
holes, drain-traps, and ventilation, the use of 
cast-iron conduits, in certain bad soils, was 
advocated, and, as a summary, it was stated 
that all sewers should be below the level 
of the cellars, if they were to be of use, and 
should be specially adapted to the work they 
had to perform. All sewersand drains should 
be impervious to water, and should present even 
and smooth surfaces: the gradient of all large 
sewers, in steep ground, should be such as 
would resist rapid wear and bursting: where- 
ever it was practicable, the outlet should be 
free, and in all cases complete ventilation must 
| be provided for. 


greatly surprise you), that these several pat- | 


The position of the outlet would in some} 


terns consisted of but two showy designs, with | measure be governed by natural local con- | 
very brilliant colouring applied, with perfect | ditions, and the dimensions would be fixed by | 


indifference, to the same ornamental forms ;so the area and the number of houses to be| 
that what was green in one was blue in another | drained. | 
and red in a third,—at random. The material of construction was a question | 
Now as harmony under these conditions dependent very much on experience and prac- 
must be impossible, and as only one could be tice: earthenware pipes were, however, accord- 
right, whilst all might be wrong, I think it ing to the author’s views, the most economical 
may illustrate the value that a knowledge of and effective for all sewers and drains within 
the laws of colour would have been, both to! the capacity of the material. 
the manufacturer and the trader, and how little} It was contended that town sewers could 
their choice could be consonant with what was ' not receive the excessive flood waters, even of 
really good taste, from their want of knowledge | the urban portion of the site: they should 
of these laws. ‘lo explain this I have prepared | never receive the suburban drainage, nor be, 
a diagram to show that colours must be ar-| combined with watercourses: they should be | 
ranged together in specific and absolute quan- | adapted solely to remove the solid and liquid 
tities to be agreeable to the eye: it is founded | refuse from the houses. Mr. Rawlinson con- 
on the experiments of Field, who laid down, sidered it was safer for the inhabitants that 
from able researches and experiments, what there should be no sewers at all, rather than 
these relative quantities must be. Thus, in, they should be of such dimensions as to be- 
arrangements of the primaries, a surface quan-|come places of deposit. Pumping, it was 
tity of three yellow requires, to be agreeable | stated, could be profitably adopted in certain 
to the eye, a surface of five red and eight blue, | situations, where, from the level, or the effect 
or three yellow harmonises with its secondary of tidal influence, the outlet flow might be 
purple as three to thirteen in surface quantity. | checked. Intercepting sewers at mi 1-level 
If, therefore, in any composition these colours | were approved. Sewers of minimum dimen- 
were used interchangeably in the ornamental | sions were advocated, in connection with 
spaces, it must be inharmonious, unless an-| pumping; and they should be capable of re- 
other law is attended to, which is, that a Aue sisting internal hydraulic pressure in case of 
of colour diluted with white into a tint, re- | the water rising in them. 
quires a much greater increase of surface | The flow through sewers should be eteironst 
quantity to contrast harmoniously with its | and it was argued this could only Ne eecure 
complementary full hue. Of these rules the, by having conduits adapted to the elivery. . 
manufacturer, however, did not seem in the; It was contended that the maximum surfac 
slightest degree aware, since the colours were | water could not be passed through the sewers, 
as full in hue in the one case as in the other. | but the natural surface outlet should be e- 
Time will not permit me, even if it were | tained, to assist In carrying off .¥ meee 
desirable, to give other illustrations of the | from the streets of large cities. a a : 
various ways in which taste is improved and | town sewers not having been originally inten “ 
informed; and that correct judgment, which | to receive house drainage or = was ie 
is called good taste, acquired by the study of nently noticed. The ipo 0 Revageesnvent 
nature’s laws, and of those rules which govern | between the houses and the na eo ny 
artistic and ornamental arrangements, I have parts of the metropolis, oe — — nape 
said already that the public pays dearly for its | nection at Paris, and the pro -yptot a . y 
want of instruction in those laws—pays, not | recently repealed, at Liv erpoo 2 were au a 
by hundreds, or by thousands, but by bun- | With regard a alin drain 
dreds of thousands; and this might be proved | diameter was considere< too s . — ss sa 
in a multitude of ways. I bave just heen | pipes, and 30 inches diameter 00 ane ~~ 
speaking of colour. Now the least knowledge | material of which they were at presen ‘ 
of its laws will shew that the simplest com- | 


binations of colours are the most harmonious. | be found the least sectional area that should be 


Pipes of 4 inches diameter would probably | ; 


In the course of the discussion which followed, 
the writer mentioned, that at Hitchen the largest 
pipe drain used was 20 inches ; and at that place 
no breakages had occurred. The length of each pipe 
was 2 feet 6 inches. If he had acted upon Mr. 
Roe’s table, lately published, the outlet drains 
should have been 5 feet diameter, whereas they 
were now pipes of 20 inches. They were socket- 
pipes throughout. In Bury, in 1847, pipes were 
laid down in Back King-street, a place where fever 
had never previously been absent. H+ had a letter 
lately from there, which stated that the pipe drain- 
age had worked entirely to the satisfaction of the 
town, and most beneficially as regarded the health 
of the people in the district. 

Mr. G. Donaldson (being called on) said, that 
though there had been many successful cases, there 
had also been several cases of breakage. It had 


| properly been said, that if any works should be 


permanent they should be those of drainage; bat if 
the materials were subject to breakage, there must 
be something very unsatisfactory in the system. 
There had been failures lately, he hid heard, 
through the weakness of the pipes used. It was 
certainly most desirable that they should attain 
some form of sewers that did not require to be 
opened and re-laid down twice in the course of a 
year. He had heard that at Croydon they had been 
obliged to case a 15-inch pipe drain with brick in 
order to preserve it. Would it not have been 
better to have had the brick sewer constructed at 
once ! 

Mr. Rawlinson repudiated the respon-ibility of 
works of which he knew nothing from personal ob- 
servation, for he had never seen those at Croygon. 
He would, however, never use socket-joints (in 
deep cuttings) of more than 15 inches diameter. He 
did not think very large pipe sewers could be joined 
together, in sockets, without the risk of breaking. 
Hollow brick sewers might sometimes prove very 
useful. A 

Lord Ebrington stated, that he had watched with 
considerable interest the working of the new system 
of drainage at St. Thomas’s, near Exeter. The 
effect there had been very satisfactory. He had 
seen some of the pipes after they had been in use 
some time (and he had beard from others that such 
was the case about the district), which were as clear 
of deposit as the first day they were laid down. 
18-inch pipe draivs had been there doing the work 
satisfactorily, which formerly would have been 
deemed to require much more expensive and much 
larger brick sewers. No doubt great difficulty 


| would still be experienced in using the large-sized 


jipes. Indeed, he had often marvelled how such 
long cylinders could be laid so true as not to 
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fracture under heavy pressure. His fiiend, Mr. 
Stephenson, could support him in the —— 
thar pipe sewers were not the only ones whose 1i)- 
bad b-en staved in. He hoped that this metropolis 
would be provided with a complete system of sew- 
erage, which would be cheaper and do the work 
better than the present sewers did. 

Mr. Trelawney Saunders proceeded to adéress 
the meeting on the ourdens borne by the = unre- 
present'd and powerless ratepayers of West- 
min-ter, and spoke of the failure of Victoria-street 
Sewer, recently constructed at an enormous cost. 

The Chairman interrupted his remarks, stating 
that the object was to discuss the engineering 
gu s'ion of the most des:rable and effective form of 
sewers for town drainage. and not to discuss the 
constitution or actions of any particular body of 
commissioners, who might have it entrusted to 
them to superintend the carrying out of works of 
drainage. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Rawlinson said he 
should certainly use a brick sewer rather than a 
smil'er sized pipe drain, where the brick sewer would 
be the cheaper and an equally applic:ble mode. At 
Hitch-n, there were no brick sewers throughout. 
An entire length of drain had to be laid below the 
bed of the river, and he therefore preferred laying 








made as to be adapted only to take off a small 
rainfall, and an excessive rainfall occurred, 
he could not see how basements below 
the yulley could escape being flooded. 
He thouglit that in most districts which were 
urban it was wise to calculate for a large rain- 
tall, and to provide for carrying that rainfall 
away; and surely it would be better to carry 
that and the ordinary contents of the drains 
away by one system of sewers than by two 
separate systems. It was generally thought 
that in Paris no fecal matter went into the 
sewers, but this was a mistake, for thirty-five 
sewers emptied their faecal matters into the 
| Seine. All the hospitals, markets, barracks, 
| and other similar buildings there emptied such 
| matters direct into the river, and had done so 
‘for the last forty or fifty years. ‘The question 
_as to using pipes was one as to the size of the 
sewers, and as to their expense. ‘Io lay down 
a system of town sewers merely large enough 
to carry off the quantity of waver that they 








| have to carry off (a question which has yet to 
be settled), would be found to be a serious 
| error. 


He had himself within the last two 


in pipes as being more easily put together, espe-| years built more than two miles of pipe drain- 
cially as there was no great pressure upon them. lage, but he still felt that there were dangers in 





If it had been a valley outlet without the river, be 
would probably have laid down a 3-feet brick sewer. 
At Ormskirk, all the outlet sewers were of radiated 
bricks, the sewers being from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. In reply to Mr. Hawkshaw, who 
asked what was his conclusion as to the largest size 


|the system, ‘The first danger was as to stop- 
| page. The experience that had yet been had 
‘in small provincial towns furnished no crite- 
rion. The stoppages in the pipes would com- 


' mence after the early and careful superintend- 








of pipes, not being socket- pipes, which it would be; ence had ceased. He had himself only met 


safe to use, the spesker said that such a question! with three stoppages in the pipe sewers he had | 
could only be decided on the spot, as mach would | laid; the first by rubbish getting into the 


depend on local causes ; and frequently plans had 
to be much altered to meet obstacles and difficul- 
ties which were never expected to arise. As 
to the question of the thickness of the pipes, 
very much depended on the nature of the ma- 
terals of which the pipes were to be constructed. 
In Manchester they were enabled to make pipes of 
from 2 to 2} inches in thickness, but in London an 
eminent maker had informed him recently they bourhood, 
could not be made of more than 1 inch in thick- | tables were they to take? Were they to use 
ness, Owing to the quality of the clay which had to| those of Phillips or Cowie, of Roe or Austin, 


pipes; the second by fish cleanings; and the 
last by breakage. But the main difficulty of 
pipe sewers was, when stoppages did occur, in 
telling where they occurred; while in brick 
sewers a man was sent down, and the cause of 
the stoppage was at once discovered, and with- 





out the slightest inconvenience to the neigh- | 
With respect to the size, what) 





a 


With 12 or 15 inch pipes, the fault was often 
committed of leaving a space below the joint 
and to be filled up by chance. They ought 
always to be laid in clay or sand, and 
arranged that the pipes should not receive ajj 
the pressure, but that the cutting should bear 
a part of it, 

Mr. Bazalgette, the recently-appointed gyr. 
veyor to the Metropolitan Sewers Commission, 
stated that he had never seen a sewer either 
constructed of pipe or brick that did not collect 
deposit. If such was the case, it was sure 
cheaper to let men goin and discover where 
the obstruction lay, than to have to take upa 
whole line of pipe sewers. If the streets were 
to be broken up on every occasion of obstruc- 
tions occurring, great inconvenience must 
inevitably result. He understood from per. 
sons well acquainted with the subject, that 
men who were accustomed to go into the 
sewers lived as long on am average as other 
working-men. Indeed, there were many occu- 
pations connected with the production of mere 
luxuries which were far more unhealthy. It 
was not fair to compare the cost of pipe 
drainage, which would only half drain a town, 
with the cost of large brick sewers, which 
would carry all away. 

Mr. Doulton, the sewer-pipe maker, said 
that he had had considerable experience in the 
manufacture of pipes, but the manufacture of 





| pipes on the present system had only been 


carried on to its present extent for four or five 
years, and the improvement in those years in 
the manufacture of pipes had been very 
marked. At his establishment they were 
turning out weekly 14,000 feet of pipes, and 
they made several hundreds of miles in extent 
every year. He thought failures would be 
found to be very small in proportion to the 
quantity made. He was convinced that there 
was no difficulty in making pipes, 18 or 20 
inches, sufficiently strong to bear all the pres- 
sure they were likely to be exposed to. They 
were now making them quite as strong and as 


be used :—even that clay had to be brought from a| or of others, who had put forward tables on | truly as the smaller sizes of pipes could be 


distance for the purpose. Many failures of which | the subject? 
they had heard were to be attributed, not to the | 
aystem of pipe draivage, but to the bad system of | 
making the pipes. It was stated that at Croydon 
the 8 inch pipes were only gihs of an inch in| 
thickness. The pipes used in Manchester were | 


2} inches thick for the larger sizes. 


stood there had been pipes taken up which bad been | worthy of consideration was where that paper 
found split from end to end as it were into rib- | stated that the size of the outlet sewer should 
bons, and the foreman who took them up and laid! be in proportion to the number of houses. 
pipes down again, had stated that he had found) Now he thought that the number of houses 


some that might be broken into pieces like bis-| had nothing to do with the matter. The real 
cuits, but which when exposed to the air became | 


made. 
Mr. Hawksley said, that very recently he 
/had to Jay main pipes 3 miles in extent and 
| 13 inches diameter, near Whitehaven, and he | 
found that his calculation, made according to | 
made of a kind of fire-clay, and were from 2 to| ‘he formula which was then on the walls of | 

: | the room, had come out entirely correct. With | 
Mr. G. Donaldson said that at Croydon he under- | regard to Mr. Rawlinson’s paper, the first point | 
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quite strong again in the course of a very short 
time.* He did not vouch for the truth of these 
statements, but merely gave them to the meeting as 
he had them told to him. 


On the 30th November the discussion was 
continued. 

Mr. Rendel (the chairman), in opening the 
proceedings, reminded the meeting that the 
question was one that demanded rather the 
opinion of professional en than of those who 
merely acquired their knowledge of the subject 
by reading, however extensive that reading 
might be. 

Mr. Haywood (the City of London sur- 
veyor) said, thatafter having read many dozens 
of reports from superintending inspectors, as 
also the other works emanating from the 
General Board of Health, he was delighted to 
find from Mr. Rawlinson’s paper that the pro- 
fession were to be, at last, allowed to have 
some judgment in the matter of drainage. 
The question was one of size; and the point 
to determine was, what material would best 
form effective sewers. Up to a certain point, 
he thought there was little doubt that it was 
better to use pipes for the purposes of drain- 
age; but, beyond that, some other material 
must evidently be employed. It should be 
remembered that a town once sewered was in 
a very different condition than previously ; 
and tbe rainfall that might pass off without 
injury before drainage could not afterwards 
pass off without injury. If the sewers were so 





* Mr. Doulton offered Mr. Donaldson 1,0002. for we 


inch of this wonderful pipe. 


| point was the size of the area to be drained. 
| As to a strictly suburban area, very little diffi- 
| culty existed. 
| ments showed that the quantity of water coming 


The result of Mr. Roe’s experi- 


off any given area was in proportion to the 
/extent of area. No suggestions had been made 
by the adoption of which water, that would 
otherwise flow down the streets, and flood 
| water from the lower parts of a town, could be 
carried off ; and yet bouk after book was issued 
treating the matter asif nothing but the sewer- 
water had to be renoved. He was sure that 
the system they had heard advocated would 
have a deplorable effect. 

Mr. Netherway said, that he had tried various 
experiments since the last meeting as to the 
weight that pipes would bear before crushing. 
He had tried with pipes 12 inches in diameter, 
‘Tbe pipes were Staffordshire blue pipes 15-16ths 

/of an inch thick, and glazed pipes 13-16ths of 
an inch thick; the first kind crushed with a 
weight of 13 ewt. placed on the centre of the 
pipe, and the other 14cwt. The weight was 
equally distributed over the whole length of 
the pipe, which was partly embedded in gravel. 

Mr. Ritchie (of Glasgow) said, that in Edin- 
burgh a quantity of pipes had been laid 10 
inches in diameter with 6-inch side-pipes. In 
twelve months the whole of the side-pipes 
were stopped up. In another case, pipes 15 
inches in diameter would, it was apprehended, 
be obstructed; and the general opinion ap- 
| peared to be, that all main conduits should be 
| of such a size as to be accessible. 


Mr. Parker said he would try to explain the 
| cause of some of the failures of pipe drainage. 





If any of the pipes were insufficiently 
strong, it arose either from bad materials being 
used, from there being imperfect vitrifaction, 
or from the pipes being of insufficient thick- 
ness in proportion to their diameter. He had 
tested the strength of pipes since the last 
meeting in a manner they were not likely to 
be tested when laid. The experiments were 
made at Messrs. Burton’s, and the pipes were 
exposed to an extreme trial. ‘They were two 
feet long, and were supported at either end 
by a block of wood, there being no sup- 
port between the blocks. A piece of wood, 
12 inches square, was then placed on the mid- 
dle of the pipes. The 18-inch pipe broke at 
534 ewt; the 15-inch pipe broke at 31 ewt.; 
the 12-inch pipe at 53 cwt.; and another 
12-inch pipe broke at 71 ewt. The 9-inch 
pipe broke at 54 cwt. Another cause of failure 
was the improper application; but bad laying 
of the pipes was the greatest cause of their 
failing. Thus, where there was tunnelling 
and open cutting alternately, the pipes were 
exposed to unequal pressure, so that there was 
often an upward leverage, which caused the 
rigid pipes to break. He thought 2-feet pipes 
were quite long enough ; and they did not 
know of any failures in the pipes they had 
furnished, though they had already supplied 
eight or ten towns with them. At Rugby, a 
considerable quantity of large pipes had been 
used, for upwards of 3,000 feet of 18 and 20 
inch pipes had been laid in that town. He 
had heard from the local surveyor, Mr. Phil- 
lips, that the resalt had been most satisfactory. 
Upwards of 600 houses, which had been sup- 
plied under his own supervision, were now 
enjoying water-supply and drainage, and only 
one case of breakage or failure bad occurred, 
and that had arisen from causes easily €X- 
plainable. . 

The Chairman said, that the question they 
had to consider was, to what extent pipes 
might be judiciously used, and where brick 
sewers might be absolutely requisite. ‘There 


were evidently numerous gentlemen who still 
wished to speak on the subject, and he would 
therefore adjourn the discussion till next 
week’s meeting. 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
Since the publication in th- Builder of my 
letter on this obelisk, on the 2nd of July last 
year. and fresh matter in the Times of the 9th 
of September, by which inflnential journal the 
subject was taken up, the public mind has been 
munch turned to the means of transporting it to 
this country, to which it belongs: and an 
almost universal desire exists to see it here. 
This wish I am happy to see is ahout to be 
gratified. In your number of this day appears 
an advertisement from the committee of the 
new Crystal Palace, inviting tenders for “the 
removal of Cleopatra’s needle, and its safe 
deposit in asbip which will he provided for the 
purpose.” Having taken so prominent a part 
in this matter, perhaps it may he allowed me 
to show what attempts I made to have its 
removal accomplished, and to point out where 
hints may be gathered likely to assist those who 
may be disposed to. turn their attention to the 
contract. The accomplishing this object to the 
extent now required, is a matter of easy opera- 





tion, small risk, and, at this time especially, of | 
comparatively small expense. Steam power, 
skilful engineers, practised mechanics, and la- | 





cially Bonomi; and very elaborately collected 
notices full of learning and research, by Mr. 
Birch, in an article in the third part of the 
second volume of the “ Museum of Classical 
Antiquities,” just published. 

As to the cavils and sneers of those who 
affect to abuse all who have served the cause 
of archeology and history by rescuing such 
remains of long bygone times, by transporting 
them from the countries, now, alas! of igno- 
rance, poverty, and fanaticism, to places of 
security, where they can be properly studied 
and made subservient to true history, or as 
models of high art—I pass them by. But I 
corfess that I am sorry to have heard that 
M. Lepsius, with his Royal German Commis- 
sion, in their too eager desire and too great 
haste to monopolise all that may still remain 
in Egypt—fast disappearing under the utilita- 
rian and Mammon school, in which the Pacha 
delights,—should have committed much unne- 
cessary violence, and left numerous interesting 
remains in a state of exposure to further de- 
vastation and atmospheric inflnences. 

Should any gentleman think that by per- 
sonal conference he can get any assistance or 


hourers, all abound in Lower Egypt, congre- information, I shall most readily grant him an 


gated by reason of the railway now forming ; 
and we are credibly informed that the Pacha 
is well disposed to offer facilities. More- | 


over, the obelisk has been within the twelve- | 
month visited by and is well known to, 


Mr. Robert Stephenson and many of our! 


interview, Natu. GouLp. 


4, Tavistock-square. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
T.yme.—The town water is to be supplied 


engineers and contracting men; and Mr, from a large reservoir, which is about to be 
J. Scott Tucker, C.E. employed hy our Go- dug at a convenient spot on the road to/a new lock-up at Switdon. The present one 


vernment, reports it to be “a most interesting Uplyme. 


and valuable relic of antiquity, which the na- various parts of the town. 


tion would be proud to possess.” With all, 


Bromyard.—The Health Act has been ap- 


“Phe Lllust-ated Catalogue of the Great Exhi- 
bition” dexcrihes it as an “ornamental feun- 
tain of cast iron, bronzed, 7 feet wid« by & feet 
high, with group of ‘Cupid and the Swan.’ 
The group forms the jet, and occupies the 
centre of a tazza, ornamented with a decoration 
of the white and yellow water-lily.” It is 
intended, it is said, to place it in an elevated 
position, in order that it may produce a more 
imposing effect. The works at the new market 
itself ave rapidly progressing. The erection of 
the clock turret has been commenced. The 
last contract for the fittings has been taken by 
Messrs. Haywood, of Derby, and notice has 
| been given to ali the contractors that the works 
; must be completed on or before the 22nd inet. 

Birmingham. — A correspondent says the 
handsome fountain lately erected in the Mar- 
ket-hall, Birmingham, has been stopped play- 
ing entirely, at the request of the stall-keepers. 
To render this resolution permanent, a clock 
has been suspended to one of the trusses im- 
mediately over the fountain, and the works 
attached thereto are finished. Almshouses 
for Glover’s Charity, twenty-two in number, 
with other premises attached, are in course of 
erection in Steel-house-lane; Mr. Frederick 
Empson, architect.——A_ very large manufac- 
tory in St. Paul’s-square, with an ornate 
front, is likewise in course of completion, 
under the same architect. Building in Bir- 
mingham is lookiog up, but the difficulty in 
building now is want of hands and not money. 











Fire-plugs are to be provided at | 


the present means and information at hand, plied to this place, and a local Board of Health 
the facilities are greatly increased, and the elected. At Bromyard, however, as elsewhere, 


Swindon.—'There appears to be sad want of 


is a veritable “black hole” of the Calcutta 
calibre. It measures 10 feet 2 in. by 5 feet 2in. 
and 6 feet 4 in. in height, and the only open- 
ing for ventilation is a small grating in the 
door, which overhangs an overflowing cess- 





cost diminished, since I wrote. On June 6th, it is not all gold that glitters, for it seems that | pool immediately under or in front of it. 
I attempted to influence her Majesty’s Go- | the very party which has strongly opposed Into this den, within the last four years, 1,200 
vernment, through Lord John Russell, and sanitary reform here for years past have had | suspected persons of both sexes have been 
on the 26th of August, the Royal Commis- the courage to regard themselves as the | huddled. There is no separate place for fe- 
sion of the Great Exhibition, but without fittest persons to carry out the Act they repu- | males: persons of both sexes are frequently 
satisfactory result.* Well, sir, what I failed | diated, and have accordingly got themselves or | shot into this hole together, and there com- 
to do by remonstrance, bas heen done volun. | their representatives elected in rather too strong | pelled to associate night and day. For an 
tarily hy the committee of the new Crystal force to offer much prospect of immediate | exposure of these and of still more horrid 
Palace, much to their credit, and I doubt not, benefit from the application of the Act to the | details, and a subsequent examination of the 
hereafter to their advantage and the admiration town. | place by several magistrates, the publie are 
of the public. | Louth, Lincolnshire—We hear plans have indebtea to Mr. A. Wheeler, who gives an 

I will now give notices of references for, been prepared by Mr. P. Bellamy, architect, account of the matter in the Devizes Gazette, 
thoxe who may be disposed to consider the | Lincoln, and approved of hy the town council, ; in which he also states that plans for a new 
subject, with a view of tendering. | for the proposed new town-hall, the outlay of | lock-up were laid before the last Sessions at 

My first lengthy article appeared in the which willbe ahout 4,000/. It is expected the | Devizes, by Mr. Sage, architect, who states 
Brighton Gazette of 2nd July last year, and in| building will be commenced early in the | his readiness to * provide a highly respectable 
the Builder of the 2nd August. I proposed | spring. A corn exchange is also ahout to| builder” who will complete the work (and not 





to bring it to England, and gave various modes | be erected at the same place, at an estimated | in the plainest manner) for 400/. The cost of 


‘ 
that might be adopted in detail; and the pro- | cost of about 2,000/. for which plans, prepared 


bable expenses of those different modes. In| by the same architect, have been approved of 
the Times of the 11th of August is an article | by the directors. ate 
by Dr. Beke; on the 13th a leading article ;| Tewkeshury.—The Abbey Church is being 
on the 16th the letter of a Traveller, with some | fitted up for gas, both for light and warmth, 
good hints; on 22nd a letter from M. Giovanni | the latter effected by gas stoves already placed 
D’Athanasie, who had offered to transport it | in different parts of the church, : 
in 1833. On the 9th and 26th of September| Chippenham.—A movement Is in progress 
a popular history of obelisks, with modes of | for the erection of a district church in the 
transport, by myself; and on 17th November immediate neighbourhood of the a sta- 
a letter from S. Briggs, esq. formerly H.M. | tion, in the parish of Langley Burrell, approxi- 
consul at Alexandria. mating to the town. The Rev. R. Ashe, rector 
I have purposely omitted very many com- " . 
weniauiaan ta et or abeur- | 600%. for the site and burial agement bow: 
dities ; and will only further state that in the | nearly 1,000/. have been already subscribe 
“ Campaigne du Lusquor,” a book easily pro- ; } @ 
cured oa Duin. will tle found a eoalin ++ ead ye nem kg cost 3,000/. in addition to the 
i i the whole pro- | endowment. 
peat nr an neg apt ined yar Chester.— Building operations eth 
bringing the obelisk to Paris; the most out of roads, says the local Chronic “ are etal 
minute details of every incident in taking it aressing in the Queen’s Park, thoug oe 
from its foundation, moving it to the Nile, rapidly at present. Between twenty an hirty 
transporting it to Paris, and erecting it where houses are now erected, and vy aera are 
it now stands; that on its pedestal is en- being made for the erection \ Pore: aoa 
graved the whole proceedirg of its erection ; the works will be 9 sat pcr Mla a, 1 
and in the “ Musée des Métiers et des Arts” the sprirg of 1853. lhe a gre — 
will be fonnd the machinery used, diately ahove the bridge is nearly an — 
As regards information on the obelisks of , the side has been planted yen re — “ 
Egypt for those who have neither the learning | Wn olverhampton.—It oe ( meets 
nor the inclination to dig inte the Greek | accept the offer made My tt . Joa ae — 
writers or the archeological works of the | ( ompany to sell, at a reducet ope by a 
Germans, most interesting matter will be ‘ain which stood near the rye y : : he. 
found in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society | ‘hat company at the Crystal Palace, an 


i censi lens. The fountain, 
i .| put up at Kensington Gare 
wr 1 Sean, dccomanataiat bandh which is to be placed in the centre of the new 


* Mr. Gould forwards to us copies of the letters and| market, is from a design by Mr. John Bell, 
replica, but we heve not space for the insertion of them.— and is taken from a popular German subject. 





| @ site, it is said, will be 100/.; so that for the 
| sum of 5002. a disgrace to the country may be 
put an end to, and many honest and well be- 
‘haved, though “ suspected ” persons, treated 
|in something like a decent civilized and Chris- 
tianlike manner, such as even the guilty are 
‘entitled to. We regret to observe that the 
Gas Company and the Gas Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation have not yet come to a friendly under- 
| standing as to the price of gas. ‘lhe associa- 
‘tion demand a reduction to 5s. The company 
have come down from 8s.4d.to 7s. ‘They ought, 





of Langley Burrell, has given the land, value! at least, to engage to reduce their price ano- 


ther shilling in twelve months, and the re- 
mainder in the year following. We do think, 


towards the building, the erection of which is | however, that the association should not insist 


/on an immediate reduction from 83. 4d. to 5s. 
Hedyerley.— The small dilapidated old 
‘church of Hedgerley, Bucks, has been taken 
|down and a new one built near the site, 
| under the direction of Mr. Ferrey, whose de- 
signs have been carried out by or. ‘Thomas 
| Hardy, of Cowley. It is in the early deco- 
lrated style, and consists of a nave, chancel, 
| poreh, ‘Vestry, and tower, —the latter un- 
| finished from want of funds. The exterior of 
ithe church is flint, with stone dressings, 
| roofed with old square and new Gothic tiles, 
imixed. The window tracery is singularly 
chaste. The stalls are of oak. The pulpit, 
reading-Jesk, aod altar-rail are carved of 
beautiful wood, from beams rescued from the 
ruins of the church of St. Peter’s, Parham, 
Antigua, in the West Indies, and which was 
thrown down by an earthquake in 1843. 
Little Gidding. —The church of Little Gid- 
ding, Hunts, once the residence of Nicholas 
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Ferrar, is now in process of restoration. “ The 
proprietor of the soil,” says the Cambridge 
Chronicle, “‘ has undertaken, at his sole ex- 
pense, the entire restoration of the fabric of 
the nave. The Jacobean style is to be pre- 
served, as tending to connect more closely the 
present building with the time of Ferrar: the 
chancel, of course, will be made to correspond 
architecturally with the nave. All the genuine 
relics of Nicholas Ferrar will be preserved. 
But if the church is to be in its internal 
arrangements and decoration a fitting memo- 
rial of the piety and devotion of the Ferrar 
family, larger funds will be required than either 
the rector or the immediate neighbourhood can 
support. It has been suggested that an appeal 
should be made to churchmen throughout the 
country for aid in the work of beautifying the 
church of Nicholas Ferrar.” 

Cambridge.— Part of the well-known “ Spin- 
ning House” is to be altered, and appropriated 
to the purposes of the police force of the city 
and their prisoners. 

Braintree.—The parish church has of late 
been somewhat improved by the removal of 
the mass of woodwork at the back of the altar 
which interfered with the east window, whose 
dimensions, however, are still also interfered 
with by the red bricks which block up the 
lower part of it. The parishioners, it is said, 
intend to fill the window with stained glass. 
The lath and plaster partition at the arch 
between the tower and nave has been taken 
away. ‘Tbe font has been placed on its proper 
site, close to the western entrance. 





PRINCIPLES OF GLASS PAINTING. 

In my first letter on the subject of painted 
windows, I asserted that the characteristics 
of cinque-cento glass given by Mr. Winston 
never obtained but a very partial influence, 
and that the instances were “ attempts to 
emulate oil pictures” in effects as undesirable 
as unattainable. I had a remembrance of 
some examples at Rouen that might have cor- 
roborated some points of Mr. Winston’s state- 
ment, and thought that I had seen others; 
but I am more than ever convinced that the 







WINDOW IN WEST FRONT, CAUDEBEC. 
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just observe that where sculpture or painting 
are employed on integral parts of a building, 
they cease, or ought to cease, to be indepen- 
dent; that we will find such to have been the 


art in Greece; and though I am not aware of 
any wall paintings remaining to us from that 





All I wish to say, however, for the present is, | 
that whatsoever windows may support these | 
said characteristics, those alluded to at Brus- | 
sels are not of the number. Indeed, were it | 
not for an anxiety to place the question of the | 
principles of painted glass on a clear and con- | 
sistent basis, the correct and enlightened 
appreciation of these undeniably fine windows | 
shown in Mr. Winston’s letter, would have | 
prevented my saying any more about them. | 
And there is just one point more in his letter | 
to which I would advert, as it would seem to | 
condemn the quest as well as the enunciation 
of all principles or rules whatsoever. The 
writer says: “It is not my intention to ques- | 
tion the rules which your correspondent has | 


been so good as tc lay down for the guidance | drawing, however faithful, can give more than | 
of all future glass-painters, further than to,a feeble notion of the place: the traveller, 


remark, that if rules to the like effect were | 
applied to other kinds of painting, they would | 
lead to the condemnation of works which have | 
obtained the suffrages of the learned and expe- 
rienced ; and deservedly so, if their world-wide | 
celebrity and popularity are entitled to any | 
weight.” ‘To which I may reply, that it is'| 
quite possible—nay, I should myself assert | 


such to be the fact—that the stupendous the trees, and lose themselves in distance ; and | 


works in tle Sistine Chapel may be as false in| 


principle as the Dome of St. Paul’s, though | enjoyed equal, if not superior, to that so lauded | 
the commanding genius displayed in the one| by Vernet. At the foot of the steep incline | 


|whatever authority of talent, can despise its 


conditions without injury to the whole.* 


PF, W. O. 





CAUDEBEC, ON THE SEINE. 


Ir would be difficult in the whole course of 
the Seine, to find a more charming spot than 
the small town of Caudebec !—its beauties, 
together with those of its immediate neighbour- 
hood, have been celebrated alike by French and 
English artists. There is a spot upon the quay of 
the little town which Vernet instanced as pre- 
senting one of the most charming pictures in 
France. Turner also has made it the subject 
of one of his delightful drawings; but no 


therefore, who has dwelt upon its beauties with 
his own eyes, has reason to be doubly grateful. 

The town, itself, is very picturesque. It 
has'a good quay well planted with trees. Cot- 
tages and many coloured summer pavilions 
dot the sides of the hill, imbedded in and con- 
trasting well with the dark green of the sur- 
rounding foliage. Paths wind upwards among 


from the exninence thus reached, a view may be 
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practice in sculpture, in the highest period of | 





time, the late Greeks acknowledged it in the | 
mosaics of Italy, as did the fresco painters, | 
more or less, down to the time of Micheiangelo, | 
instances are rare, i.e. in works known and\and the excavations at Herculaneum and | 
approved ; for, in a pretty long course I took | Pompeii show that their artists were of the | 
this autumn through Germany and Bavaria, I | like opinion. In every great work a certain) 
did not fall in with any answerable to Mr. W.’s | obedience and unanimity is required, so to: 
description, although I was looking for them. | speak, in all its parts, and no one part, with | 
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by a dark stream, which receives the drainage 
of the overhanging houses: some of these 
houses still present good specimens of domestic 
architecture, none of them very ornate, but all 
picturesque: one has some good specimens of 
wood carving very sadly cut about to afford 
more light to the interior, which it possibly 
stood much in need of. 

About the centre of the town is a small 
square, of which the church forms one side: 
the east, west, and north fronts of this splendid 
building are so completely blocked up, that it 
is nearly impossible to get any good view of 
them. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
west front is a work of exceeding beauty, per- 
haps not to be equalled in all Normandy: the 
portals, three in number, are magnificent. 
Some portions of this front have been restored 
in very bad taste, and in a style totally at 
variance with the original work. Onr smaller 


illustration shows the tracery of the circular 


window in the centre gable, the forms in which 
are singular. ‘The south front is equally 
beautiful with the other parts of the church: 
the excellence of the general design is much 
enhanced by the great variety of ornamental 
detail, the tracery to the windows and the 
pierced parapets showing great fertility of in- 
vention. But perhaps the most beautiful por- 
tion of the whole building is the lantern and 
its spire: on these every variety of ornamental 
detail has been lavished. The plan of the 
spire is singular: it is formed by eight tri- 
angles pierced their entire height and encircled 
in different parts by bands having the effect of 
coronets. 

The interior of the church is well pro- 
portioned. ‘I'here are in the various chapels 
some very pretty piscine, and in a chapel to 
the south of that, dedicated to the Virgin, is a 
fine specimen of tabernacle work, which seems 
originally to have formed the canopy of a 
sepulchral monument. 

The building of the church was commenced 
in 1436, and is said to have occupied fifty 


extorts admiration, in spite of outraged lies the town, in many places its houses washed | years. The architect’s name was Le Tellier, 
construction, while the cumbrous mediocrity | bytheriver,and on the opposite bank theground his body rests in the chapel of the Virgin. 


of the other provokes a very different senti-| gradually rises, until the view is terminated | 
by a chain of hills richly clothed with verdure. | 
The interior of the town has undergone but 
It has all the features peculiar | 


ment; and yet I fear that in neither could the. 
practical question, “Does it look well?” be | 
answered in the affirmative : still this would not | 
settle the matter, nor prove rules out of order 

or void of utility, I am unwilling just at present | 
to engage in the whole question, but shall, | 
from time to time, ask leave to contribute to its | 
solution in your columns ; meanwhile I would | 


little alteration. 


to French towns some centuries back: the 


streets are narrow—in many places intersected | 





* Our correspondent’s letter contained remarks on some | 
of Mr. Winston’s comments on his previous communica- 
tion, but we do not think it necessary to give these.—Ep, 


It would be hardly grateful to leave this 
pleasant spot without a good word for the 
small hotel standing on the quay. ‘To be 
sure, there is no great variety offered in the 
bill of fare, but then everything is done in 80 
pleasant a manner, and there is such an evi- 
dent desire to oblige, that many a hotel of 
larger pretensions might take a lesson from 
that at Caudebec. 
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BRITISH ARCH SOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ar the meeting held on Wednesday, Nov. 
24, a paper was read by Mr. Planché entitled, 
“ Archgological Gleanings at Lincoln and 
Southwell,” in which some singularly interest- 
ing pieces of painted glass and sculpture, 
hitherto unnoticed by antiquaries, were descritved 
and commented upon. One in particular, the 
sculptures on the capital of a column in South- 
well Minster, was considered by Mr. Planché 
as literally to settle the long-disputed question 
of the date of the earlier portion of that mag- 
nificent edifice. It represented an ecclesiastic 
of rank—a bishop or archbishop—standing 
within a building, on the outside of which was 
the figure of some saint bowing before the 
Trinity, behind whom stood a female witha lily 
in her hand, and having a child or smaller per- 
sonage near her. Mr. Planché suggests that 
the subject of this sculpture was the consecra- 
tion of the second church at Southwell by 
Archbishop ‘Thomas, and that the saint was 
intended to personify Paulinus, the founder of 
the first church, soliciting the protection of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost for the new 
or restored edifice. The female with the lily 
being the Virgin Mary, to whom the church is 
dedicated, and the child probably a repetition 
of the Saviour as an infant. In illustration of 
his paper, Mr. Planché exhibited drawings and 
tracings of some figures at Lincoln; an oak- 
tree with bows from the windowe of the chap- 
ter-house at Southwell, and a crowned head 
forming a corbel to a doorway in the south 
aisle of that minster, which exhibited remark- 
ably early and interesting examples of the 
collar of SS. 








THE EDINBURGH SLATERS.* 


the uncertain nature of the trade, it is very 
remarkable how it runs in families. We have 
heen more than astonished at the number of 
slaters we have met whose fathers belonged to 
the same occupation. 

Setting aside its danger, the trade is by no 
means unhealthy. There is no disease pecu- 
liar to it, as in the case of masons. The 
slaters as a class have been dissipated and 
irregular in their habits. It is true that no 
trade in connection with building more re- 
quires men of steady and temperate habits than 
that of the slaters; but it is equally true that 
no trade is, or rather was, more given to dis- 
sipation. “ Thirty years ago the slaters 
were a set of drunken rascals, and they are 


the oldest master slaters in Edinburgh. The 
character of the men has greatly improved. 
Temperance has made good progress among 
them. They have also established a library in 
connection with their association, which we 
are glad to see is flourishing, and which, un- 


Their educational standard is also improved, 
although, we may add, there is yet room 
enongh and (o spare for greater advancement. 

Besides the roofing of houses, the slater 


repairs the chimney-pots, and puts on cans. 


For these duties they are peculiarly adapted, 
from their habit of climbing in dangerous 





You are not, I hope, Mr. Editor, a Temple- | 


Bar-rister, but will cordially join in recom- | 





Tue slaters were united, along with the 
glaziers, to the incorporation of wrights and | 
masons in 1703. The wages of the workmen | 


serves only to keep up an invidious distinction 
between those who reside east and west of it. | 
Be it the work of Wren or not, and that it is | 


little better to-day,” are the words of one of | 


doubtedly, is one of the very best purposes to | 
which they could apply their union funds. | 


Occasionally rough-casts and paints the walls, | 


A large proportion of them are also firemen. | 


situations. : } 


| 


| 


mending the removal of that bar which now! 


at that time were equivalent to 1s. sterling per | his has been questioned, as a piece of architec- 
day. Fifty years ago they had risen to double ‘ture it is positively ugly, and exhibits almost | 
that amount; and during the war to 20s. 25s. | ag many solecisms in taste and design as it was | 
and even to 30s. per week. Previous to 1820/ possible to put together within the same com- 

they were as low as 15s. and 16s.; but during pass. On the score of antiquity, it possesses 

the reign of the building mania they varied | as little claim to mercy as on that of artistic | 
from 18s. to 25s. per week. They subsequently | merit. There is nothing at all venerable) 
fell once more to 16s. and 18s. and continued | about it: it is merely what, in speaking of a| 


at these rates for a period of ten years. 
In 1832 the slaters established a union. In} 


person, we should term an old-fashioned quiz ; | 
and, by the bye, ere I forget it, I may observe, | 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS COMMISSION. 
APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYOR. 


AT a special Court of Sewers, held on 
Friday, the 26th ult. in Greek-street, Soho, 
tenders for works in Lee-road and Eltham-road 
were received from Mr. Hill and Mr. Dethick, 
contractors. ‘The tender of the former amounted 
to 2,673/. and that of the latter to 2,6002 
while the estimate of the surveyor of the com- 
mission was only 2,000/, The discrepancy 
attracted the attention of the Court, who 
ordered the insertion of fresh advertisements, 
inviting further tenders. 

Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Joseph William Bazelgette was 
appointed general surveyor of works under the 
commission, the chairman, at the same time, 
passing an eulogium upon Mr. Bazelgette, 
who, he stated, had produced before the com- 
mittee flattering testimonials from Mr. Robert 
| Stephenson and Sir William Cubitt, and had 
| been selected by the committee out of thirty- 
|three competitors. The commissioners had 
felt this to be a most important appointment, 
and their judgment had not been at all swayed 
| by the successtul candidate being an officer of 
| the commission.* 
| In the House of Commons, on the 30th, Sir 
| B. Hall said, by an Act of last session, power 
was given to the Metropolitan Commissioners 
| of Sewers to levy a rate of 6d. in the pound, to 





| carry out improvements in connection with this 
‘department. ‘This Act would terminate with 
| the close of the present session of Parliament, 
‘and he wanted to know, first, if it was the 
| intention of the Government to bring in a Bill 


y 2 in the present session of Parliament to con- 
— | tinue the present Act? and next, if such was 


their intention, whether the Bill would be 
brought in at such a period of the session as 
would afford to the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis an opportunity of discussing its pro- 
visions ? 

Lord J. Manners said that the hon. baronet 
had described very accurately the object of the 
Act referred to. With regard to the questions 
put by the hon. baronet in connection with 
this subject, he had to answer both of them in 
the affirmative. 





CALCULATIONS FOR THE CITY 
RAILWAY TERMINUS. 


THE committee to whom Mr. Pearson’s 


1837 they perpetrated a strike. It lasted | a propos to it, that a friend of mine, perhaps | scheme was referred have brought up their 
some two months, when the masters yielded, | you will say he is number one, is wont to make report to a public meeting. In it they say,— 

and the wages rose to 11. per week. In the/ use of the epithet, Temple-barbarous, tc ex-| “We find that the capital required to con- 
interim the men had opened a yard in the| press the superlative degree of barbarousness. | struct the railway and stations thus limited, to 
Castle-road, and commenced business on| Were it, however, as beautiful as it is now | fill up the valley of the Fleet, and effect the 
their own account. A curious fact occurs to | the contrary, it is at all events a positive incon-| Jregt street communications from east to west, 
us in connection with this enterprise, It was | venience and obstruction, and bars the way to! between Battle-bridge and Holborn, would, in 
not the old hands, nor the best hands, nor | the highly-de-irable improvements which, it not | ound numbers, amount to 1,000,000. 

even the most outrageous unionists, that | immediately at first, would, nodoubt, followits! The balance of the cost of the ground to be 
reaped the benefit of the speculation, or, in| removal. Whereas, so long as it ts suffered to| cjoared fur the execution of so much of the 
other words, received the most wages; but} remain, it is impossible to widen the street on | project as lies north of the Holborn valley is 
chiefly it was those men who could be least de- | either side of the way, just at that particular | estimated by Mr. Higgins and Mr. Bunning 
pended upon, who cared not a fig for the| point where a considerable increase of breadth } ¢ §23,000/.; while Mr. Tite estimates it at 
union, or for their masters, but who were | is highly desirable. ' 1612,000/. and Mr. Stevens and Mr. T. M. 
ready to sell their labour and their principles; What occasion there is for having any for-|Nejson value it at 480,000/. Of course it is 
to whichever party was best prepared to pay/ mal and visible boundary between the City impossible for us to determine between such 
for them. This was “moral force” with a) and Westminster any more than between the | extensive differences of opinion upon an 
vengeance. This was a specimen of the man- | several separate districts of the metropolis, it | avowedly difficult question between such able 
ner in which the obnoxious principles of aj is difficult to understand; more especially a8 | professional men : probably in this, as in many 


its conspicuousness renders it all the more an | 


trades’-union invariably react on the interests | 0 | 
and schemes of its most devoted partizans. | eye-sore. If the corporation regard it as their 

There have been several partial strikes since | palladium, let them by all means take it to 
that time, and all of them successful on the part | themselves, and plant it in front of that marvel 
of the workmen. At present the wages are 21s. | of taste—the facade of their own Guildhall. 
per week throughout the year, since, notwith- Z. | 
standing that the hours are necessarily shorter | 
in winter, the wages are not reduced. It is} [yprovemenTs IN Parts.—We learn that | 
proper to state, however, that these wages are | public works are being carried on with great 
seldom realised. The loss of time in summer) activity, ‘The question of the continuation of 
with rain, and in winter with frost, sadly de- | the arcades in the new Rue de Rivoli has been 
preciates the amount. We have had the) under discussion. Numerous proprietors of 
averaye given to us as high as 17s. and as low | }ouses have declared themselves in favour of 
as 13s.; but probably the mean difference of | continuing them throughout the whole line of | 
these sums will represent the true average | phe new street, while others have opposed it, | 
wages per week, ‘There are upwards of 100) and have even disputed the right of the city to 
slaters in Edinburgh and Leith, including | enforce a style of architecture, as it did not 
apprentices, who serve five years. Probably | come under the exact meaning of a measure of | 
one half of that number were bred in the) yybhlic utility. After discussing the pros and 
country. 

Notwithstanding the continual danger and | mately decided that the arcade should be con- 


© Condensed from the Edinburgh News. tinued. 








leons at some length, the commission ulti- | - 


other questions, experience may shew that 
safety of calculation would place the sum mid- 
way between the two extremes, which will leave 
the amount about where Mr. ‘Tite places i, 


' namely, 612,000/. 


Mr. Stevens reports to the committee that the 


‘cost of constructing the railway stations and 


street improvements north of Holborn valley 
will amount to one-half of the sum which these 
items would cost if the whole project is car- 
ried at once; and from the concurrent evidence 
of all parties we gather, that the cost both of 
land purchases and construction of the first 
section of the project will amount as nearly 
as possible to one-half of the whole under- 
taking. It also appears to us, that if, in con- 
formity with the Railway Commissioners’ re- 
port, the total cost of the combined operations 
of railroad undertaking and street improve- 





* We understand that four were selected as worthy of 
especial consideration; via. Mr. Bazelgette, Mr. Joha 
Billing, Mr. Grantham, and Mr. Netherway. 
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ments be fairly distributed, the amount would 
be divided between them in about equal pro- 
tions.” ; 
PT hey advised the immediate formation ofa 
company to take proper steps to raise a capital 
of 600,000/. for the execution of the trunk 
railroad and stations north of Holborn valley, 
to be constructed with four double lines, suft- 
cient for the accommodation of all the com- 
panies, if they shall elect to come in, with 
means and facilities of proceeding to complete 
the entire project as originally proposed, by a 
bill in the next session of Parliament,—and 
this the meeting confirmed. 





THE HAWK-BOY AND THE JUDGE. 
AN INCIDENT IN A LAW COURT. 


In the Isiington County Court, recently, an 
action was brought by a boy against his master, to 
recover a week’s wages, and the folio ving colloquy 
took place between the learned judge and the plas- 
terer’s page :— 

The Judge.— Why is your master not here? 

The Boy.—He’s as drunk a3 a judge, this morn- 


ing. 

The Judge.—What’s this bill for, against your 
master ? 

The Boy.—For feeding the hawk. 

The Judge (innocently), — What ! does your mas- 
ter keep birds? 

The Boy (holding up his hands, as if pitying the 
legal and learned functionary for his ignorance).— 
Buds, no! How green you must be. (Roars of 
laughter.) The hawks we feeds an’t live uns. 

His Honour was here set right by one of the | 
officers of the court, who in his youthful days, it | 
appeared, fed the plasterer’s aviary. 

The Judge.—Ah, I see: we must all live and} 
learn. 

The Boy.— Well, I’m blest if you an’t, begging | 
your parding, Sir, my lord, got a deal more to 
larn afore you dies. (Much laughter.) 

His Honour, finding the hawk-boy a chalk too 
much for him, as the gamin expressed it, disposed 
of the suitor by telling him be would order his 
master to pay his wages, and allow him his day’s | 


expenses. H 








som | 


Ropertson v. Russe_yt.—This was an action 
brought before Mr. Serjeant Jones, the judge of 


the Clerkenwell County Court, to recover two | 


quarters’ land-tax paid by the plaintiff for a house 
hired of the defendant. 

The defendant put in an agreement, signed by the 
plaintiff, in which no mention was made of the pay- 
ment of the tax in question, and cited the cases of 
Armfield v. White, 1 Ryan & Moody, 246, and 
Manning vy. Lunn, 2 Car. & K. 13, in which it 
was held that the tenant was liable unless there was 
an express stipulation to the contrary. 

His Honour, having looked into the authorities, 
observed that, although the land-tax is a tax pecu- 
liarly falling upon the landlord, from whom the 
tenant has a right to recover it, it was perfectly 
clear that he could not do so where, as in the pre- 
sent case, he enters into an agreement to pay all 
taxes. The plaintiff had no doubt entered into the 


agreement in ignorance of the Jaw, the state of 
which he (his Honour) could not alter. he tax 
should have been expressly excepted in the agree- 
ment, and there was no alternative but to give 


judgment for the defendant. 





CAUTION TO BUILDING SOCIETIES. 
Bromrron County Court. 
AN action was brought by Robert Clarke and 
vohn Quick, trustees of the Union Joint-Stock 
Building Company, to receive 42/. of William Bell, 
drawer of a bill of exchange, a third time renewed. 
The bill Was put in, and payment by the acceptor 
shown by the plaintiffs, several of the directors, and 


the treasurer of the company. The deed was pro- | 


duced, on which the society was founded, duly re- 
gistered, enabling it to sue in the names of the 
trustees, but only giving it power to borrow and 
end moneys on mortgage, and not otherwise, or as 
the plaintiffs had in this instance. A supplemen- 
tal deed was also put in by Mr. Clarke, the plain- 
tff's counsel, but was objected to by Mr. Pullen 
the counsel for the defendant, on the ground of its 
not coming within the provisions of the Act re- 


lating to Joint Stock Companies, the 7 & 8 Vict. | 


c. 110, ss. 10 and 21. The learned judge coincided 
with the views of Mr. Pullen, and rejected this sup- 
plemental deed as evidence. Mr, Pallen then 
urged that the original deed was inadmissible as 


evidence, as it did not give power to sue for | 


| glad if we were able to speak with unqualified 
praise of the work, because the writer is pos- 


} 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


IMPORTANT AS TO THE PAYMENT OF LAND-TAX. | 


moneys merely advanced on personal security, or 
bills of exchange in the way now proposed. His 
Honour rejected this deed also, and considered that 
he ought at once to nonsuit the plaintiffs ; but as 
the defendants had other objections, he would go 
on with the case. The defendant and a witness now 
proved, to the satisfaction of the Court, that a mate- 
rial alteration had been made in the bill since its 
drawing and acceptance. Plaintiff’s counsel now 
proposed to give at a future time evidence respect- 
ing the deed, and asked an adjournment. His 
Honour refused this, and gave judgment of non- 
suit on two grounds,—first, the invalidity of the 
deeds in this case,—and, secondly, because he con- 
sidered the defendant had proved the alteration in 
the bill. Verdict for defendant, with costs. This 
decision is of interest to all building societies, who, 
to obtain higher rate of interest than they can upon 
mortgage, have lent their funds upon bills of ex- 
change, or otherwise than their deeds of enrolment 
provide. Itis clearall moneys lent as in the present 
cannot be legally recovered. 





Potices of Books. 

Progress in Art and Architecture, with Prece- 
dents for Ornaments. By Joun P. Seppon, 
Architect. London: Bogue, 1852. 

WHEN we opened Mr. Seddon’s volume at the 

illustrations, we fancied, for an instant, that it 

was anew work by the able and popular author 
of the “ Lamps,” so closely is the manner fol- 
lowed; and there is a similar reflex to be 
found in the letter-press, including wild abuse 
of ‘* Restoration,” the Renaissance, and those 
who have the misfortune to think differently 
from the writer, with corresponding admira- 
tion of St. Mark’s, at Venice. We do not say 
this unkindly, to discourage the writer, but to 
warn him against being simply an echo, and 
lead him to think for himself. We should be 





articles, or in statistical tables; and 2. A great 

body of information, principally in a tabular 

shape, on subjects of mathematics, natura] 
philosophy and history, chronology, geography 

&c. is here preserved.” ‘ 
The present volume contains, amongst other 

papers, one of Mr. DeMorgan’s erudite and 

ingenious essays, “ On the Difficulty of Correet 

Description of Books ;” a paper on “ Electric 

Telegraphs,” which records progress up to 

this time, and some remarks on the“ Railways 

of the Continent and America.” 

With respect to the section on “ Public Im. 
prover ents,” we do not throw any discredit 
on it by saying that it contains nothing new to 
the readers of the Builder,—but considering 
the great extent to which it is obviously 
indebted to our journal, some reference to it 
would not have been out of place. 

Ancient and Modern Colours, from the earliest 
Periods to the present Time, with their chemi- 
cal and artistical Properties. By Wittiam 
Linton. London: Longman and Co, 
1852, 

IN an age such as this, when,—notwithstanding 

chemistry ard its — constitute, in many 

respects, a fair and j 





just subject of self-gratula- 
tion,—we are told that there are painters of 
good name and note whose elaborate and 
valuable productions actually melt away and 
disappear in about as many months as ancient 
paintings have withstood the influence of cen- 
turies without change at all,—and in so melt- 
ing, dropping an eye, and so forth, afford an 
incredulous age, perhaps, some glimpse into 
the mysteries of bleeding Salvators and wink- 
ing virgins,—such a little work as the present 
cannot but be an acceptable and a valuable 
boon to art. It is, doubtless, based on the 





sessed of ability and energy, and will, we have 
no doubt, aid in advancing the art he evidently 
loves. It has many good passages, and twelve 
plates of Byzantine and Early Gothic orna- 
ment, some of them, especially plate 7, very 
cleverly drawn on stone by the author. 

He is enthusiastic in claiming pre-eminence 
for art over science. He says— 


‘* The latter may, indeed, like the insect archi- 
tects of the ocean coral isle, patiently adding fact 
to fact gleaned by observation, build again in 
theory the system of the universe ; yet her work is 
that of reason and intellect alone, a simple process 
of induction, and, amid all the pride of the know- 
ledge thus gained, and the ease of wealth it 
procures, there is cause for fear lest the affections 
become blunted, and the faith relaxed, and the heart 


|steeled, so that men take no more notice of the 
glory of the heavens, save that they drop fatness or. | 


their fields, or guide their vessels through the deep, 
nor of the bow set in the clouds, but for its pro- 
phecy of the seasons; but the warning voice of 


|art is raised to fix the most transient beam of love- 


liness that passes over the face of nature, and to 


|stay for the thankful admiration of millions and 


tens of millions yet to be born those revelations of 
grandeur and beauty which stand as the epochs of 
a life-time, while she is able further to create 
beauty for herself, working with the principles she 
jhas gleaned from nature, and adding thereto the 
| image of thought.’’ 


| The headings of its four chapters are— 

1. The due rank of art corresponding with 
ithat of science, and the hopes and means of 
attaining thereto. 

2. ‘The unity of art and the relation of its 
several branches. 

3. The respective positions of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, and the requisite 
treatment of the latter for the purposes of 
architectural decoration. 
| 4, Precedents for architectural ornament. 





The British Almanac and Companion for 1853. 
Charles Knight, Fieet-street. 
For twenty-six years Mr. Knight has given 
|the Almanac a “Companion,”—one always 
| brim-full of information and useful knowledge. 
We willingly endorse the publisher’s own 
| Statement that “The series is of permanent 
| Value on two accounts :—1. The unparalleled 
jcourse of public improvement during the 
|quarter century of its publication is here 
recorded, year by year, either in separate 


tabular concentration of important information 
on the same subject, by the same author, 
printed some time since for private circulation, 


|but published in the Builder at the time. 


The present much more extended production 
is appropriately dedicated, by permission, to 
| H.R.H. the Prince Consort, as president of 
| the Royal Commission of Fine Arts and of the 
Great Exhibition of 1g51. ‘That portion of it 
| which relates to the knowledge of the ancients 
‘in colours and painting is particularly inter- 
‘esting. It evolves many glimpses of a far 
higher state of art and knowledge than the 
‘moderns are generally willing to allow that 
‘the ancients possessed. Many of the colours 
‘used by the latter were, as is well known, of 
the most durable kind; and it is ascertained 
that discovgries regarded as quite modern, 
‘such as those relating to the silicates, were 
/ well known in ancient times. 

Still, much remains to be done, both in the 
re-discovery of ancient processes, and the ad- 
vancement of new. Sir H. Davy, and other 
eminent modern chemists, have done not 
a little towards these ends, especially the 
former; and every one who can,—however 
little authority he may be able to bring along 
with his suggestions,—ought to aid in so good 
}a cause as far as possible. Wich this view, 
perhaps it may even be worth while for us to 
mention a little circumstance noticed by our- 
iselves while experimenting with one of the 
'most esteemed colour-bases of the ancients, 
/namely, iron, though without any relation to 
ithe preparation of mere colours. Hematite, 
(or blood-stone, is an exceedingly hard and 
stony red oxide of iron. Desiring to grind 
| (shall we call it) this stony oxide into a very 
fine powder chemically, we extracted its nitrate 
| with nitric acid in the usual way, precipitating 
the oxide with caustic potash or soda. Now, 
what we regard as worthy of note here Is the 
fact that although the oxide, while being 8° 
precipitated for the first time, had still a crude, 
rough, and heavy aspect ; a second and a third 
extraction and precipitation seemed gradually 
to refine its particles, so that at length it pre- 
cipitated in a beautiful and subtle floating film, 
with quite a gelatinous aspect. ‘This we do not 
presume to explain chemically: it may appeat 
to be not very consistent with the atomal 
theory : nevertheless, it is a fact, and as such 
we think it worth while to state the circum- 
stance, together with the suggestion,—might 
not metallic colours be thus, as it were, chem!- 
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the steam, and a very trifling precipitation of 














cally gr a “ecg sy very 9 te Arnott’s stove, and some an oil lamp. There! 
so as to render them mach more brilliant as|is no gas in the house, so the first is impracti- | salt or other impurit f 
well as subtle than as ordinarily prepared?| cable. Arnott’s stove requires ee fuel has been pon ner ge ay tg Cutie ian 
This idea first struck us lately while observing | and nice management, besides having a risk | actual experiment, that a steam-engine, with 
an artist-friend calcining oxide of iron into red- | of explosion. An oil lamp would no doubt be this condenser attached, will produce "equal 
ness on his parlour fire. very easy to manage, and I am told thatlamps_ power, at a saving of more than one-third the 
One other hint, and we are done: have the| are used for this purpose in France. If any fuel. By this attachment it turns the high- 
properties of iodide of nickel ever been examined | of your readers can assist me in my warming pressure engine into a low-pressure, and re- 
with reference to colouring or gilding? It sub-' difficulty, it will be of use to myself, and pro- duces the great unwieldy air-pump now in use 
limes in metallic crumbling flakes like gold, | bably to many others similarly situated. to one-tenth its size. 
and might perhaps be of some special use to C. P.S. | Woop Screws.—Mr. Newton, of Chancery- 
artists. é | ENGRAVERS IN THE RoyAL Acapemy.— lane, has patented an improvement in the 
Mr. Linton’s work should go into the hands} According to the Atheneum, her Majesty, as manufacture of screws for fastening wood, &e. 
of every painter and investigator of the) the head of the Royal Academy, has backed Instead of shaving the heads, either before or 








subject. | the petition to that body of the engravers, with | after the nick, they are first cut to a more 
— a | her gracious recommendation of their prayer; obtuse angle, then the nick given, and after- 
HM*iscellanea. and the Forty, in obedience to royal wishes,| wards shaved, by which means all burr and 

—_— ,and in compliance, doubtless, with their own irregularities are removed. The jaws of the 


ENGINEERING AT THE QUEEN’s COLLEGE, | sense of the justice of the demand, have, we 
BirMINGHAM.—The engineering department believe, consented to admit a certain number 
of this institution, of which we early spoke, | of engravers (to be hereafter determined on) screws, and in pointed screws the blank is cut 
has commenced its operations, under the / to the full honours of the Academy. “Thus, to the proper form before cutting the thread. 
directions of Professors the Rev. W. Hunt, | after nearly ninety years of heart-burnings, | An improvement in the feeding and supplying 
W. P. Marshall, H. Rose, and G. Shaw. Ac-| this grievance is removed,—and the little stool of screw blanks, pins, and other similar 
cording to the newspapers, the Rev. Dr.\ inthe ante-room which Woollett contemned, | articles, is effected by apparatus furnished with 
Warneford has enabled the college to erect a/ wil! be changed for a morocco-chair in the | hooked fingers, by which the articles are 
lecture-room, engineering workshops, and | midst of the Forty.” The “ Select Com. | seized, the heads preventing them from slip- 
rooms for resident engineering students, and | mittee on Arts” expressed themselves strongly | ping ; also for assorting them according to 
has defrayed the expenses of a supplemental | against the exclusion so long ago as 1836, when | length or diameter; and a machine is described 
charter, under the provisions of which the| Mr. John Pye and others interested themselves | for shaving the heads, forming the nick, and 
council is enabled to confer by examination | strongly on the subject. Mr. Pye’s pamphlet | reshaving, without removing from the jaws in 
the degree of “ civil engineer.” “ Considering | of that date has doubtless aided in bringing | which they are first held. 
the present condition of engineering, mining, | about this ultimate result. | Improvep Covuptinc.—A coupling has 
and architectural science, the unrestricted | FRreNcH AND ENGLISH IRon.—The Paris | been patented by Messrs. Gale and Fensom, of 
competition to which our trade and manufac-| Constitutionnel has a long article on a report | Homerton, for joining the two ends of bands 
tures must inevitably be henceforth exposed, | from M. Lechatelier, engineer of mines, who | or straps used for driving machinery. It con- 
in connection with the fact that systematic | had been charged by the French Government | sists of a gun-metal plate, covered with gutta 
education in arts and manufactures is esta-| with a mission in England to ascertain the | percha, with two studs screwed throughout, to 
blished in some continental states, a cogent| state of the railroads there, the condition of the | receive two screws with countersunk heads, for 
argument is supplied that this department rolling stock, and the expenses of working, | bringing down a top plate of the same metal. 
should be energetically and efficiently carried | with a view to the adoption in France of any | By passing the studs through two holes in 
out in Birmingham, the great centre of manu- | advantages that they might present. The re- each end of the band, and screwing down the 
facture and mining operations; and the recent| port of M. Lechatelier goes into many techni-| top plate, a powerful grip is obtained through- 
alarming and numerousaccidentsin ships, mines, | cal details, which are briefly noticed by the out the whole width of the band, without 
manufactories, and railways, must be allowed | Constitutionnel, but which are little under-| causing any obstruction in passing over or 
to add to the growing necessity of this branch | stood by the public at large. Our contempo- | under rigging, friction pulleys, &e. Specimens 
of education, and to its importance and value | rary inclines to a belief that, in the construc- of this invention will shortly be exhibited at 
to the public at large.” tion of the locomotives, and in many other! the Society of Arts. 

Scuoo.s or Art.—At Cheltenham, draw-| points, the English have no superiority; but | House Property IN THE METROPOLIS. 
ing-classes in connection with the School of | admits that there is an immense economy in| —We take the following results of sales from 
Art are in course of progress. A committee, | the expense of traction or haulage as compared | the newspapers :— 
consisting of several clergy and laity, has been | with what it costs in this country. We must) By Mr. Ganspex.—Freehold premises, being the 
formed for the purpose of framing rules, | express some surprise at the statement of the City Club-house, let on lease at a ground rent of 
securing a suitable building, &c. and Lord | quality of French iron being superior to that 330/. per annum—11,200/. : 

Ward has consented to give an inaugural/ of England. This statement, taken in a gene- | wh go Pog ry ge No. . 
address.——The Dean and Chapter of Here-|ral sense, is decidedly incorrect, There are, o Mr Risaes Genes png oan po 
ford are announced as the first ecclesiastical | certainly, parts of France which supply ore of | }.5use, No. 72, Cadogan-place, let at GOI. per an- 
corporation which has set the example of sup- | avery superior quality, but the quantity | of num, held for 25 years at 51.—4501. 
porting art education, by subscribing 10/. to- | this iron is comparatively small.—Galignani. By Messrs. Davis and Vicers, at the Mart.— 
wards the establishment at Hereford of an| New Truss Bripce.—The Troy (Ameri- Freehold residence with workshops, &c. Horseshoe- 
] tary drawing-school in connection with| can) paper, states that a bridge has been @lley, Pinsbury, annual value, 50s.— 9504. 
renaae-vent A nd . x : By Mr. Pricer, at Garraway’s.—Three messuages, 
the department of practical art——At Car- | erected over the creek in Second-street, New Green Dragon-alley, Narrow-street, Limehouse, 
narvon, the necessary arrangements are in, York, by the inventor, Dudley Blanchard, iN annual value, 31/. 4s. less taxes ; term, 246 years, at 
progress to found a school of drawing| company with Louis Fellows, of that city. It’ a peppercorn—220/. as 
and design in connection with the training |is an iron truss bridge of 73 feet span, com- By Mr. Frev. Gopwtn.—A leasehol resi —_ 
: tabli d of twenty-four separate castings, after No. 1, Halkin-terrace, Belgrave-square, let at 1300. 
and other educational establishments there. ey y I s ° held for thirty-two years unexpired, at 20/.—bought 
An efficient master will be appointed by | six different patterns—four to each. It weighs |i, at 1 4902. . 
the Board of Trade——A public meeting | about 5 tons of cast-iron, and has about 2 tons| 4 Jeasehold house, No. 3, Halkin-terrace, let at 
has been held at Swansea, at which it, of ge 2 It has — — with metry | oer y= oe same term as the preceding, at 5/. 
has been resolved to accept the offer made|on it, and no sign of deflection exhibited. | —sold for 1,Jo0/. : ion 
by the Government for the establishment of a| This bridge is constructed with braces and ; a = a paghee Mey more a _ 
drawing and modelling school there, and to chords of various proportions—each part of | | "¢o9), 
support it to the utmost of their ability. A the truss frame being made and proportioned | ” 4 jeaschold messuage and shop, No. 13, Lowndes- 
committee has been appointed, including | to the strain which it has to sustain. The in- steact, Mulgrove-oquare, rs eect yl for on un 
representatives of “ The People’s Institute,” | ventor, it is. said, — less —_ . aay velar et phi mg ag peer dees ¥ 
and “The Literary Society of Working Men ;” | making a bridge of equal strength to that o at 130/. held for the same term as the preceding, at 
as well as the head master of every seminary | the uniformed truss bridges. Messrs. Blan- 15/.—bought in at 1,995/. ee 
in the town accepting the offer of the Govern- | chard and Fellows are now engaged in roofing | A spacious leasehold mansion, No. 36, Lowndes- 
ment aid. ithe rolling mill of the Albany Iron W orks, a! street, let at 298/. held for an mnpaplned teven of 77 
On Warmino.—I have lately read in Tue | building 336 feet long by !35 feet wide, with years, at a ground-rent of 25/.—bought in at 3,7004. 


; +a gs : ine Improved ground-rents, amounting to 24/. per 
BurLper much about chimneys, ventilation, | an iron roof, supported eine peineiple. annum, secured upon three houses in Walton-street, 


and carbonic acid: all these bear indirectly) New sera tree at Brompion, held for 6B years trem 1849—sold Sor 
upon my requirements, as I will endeavour to|in operation at the North Point foundry and | 4702. 

see Ea i ‘hine-st in Jersey city, says the New By Messrs. Hogeart, Norton, and Trist.— 
explain. I get up about half-past six, break- | ma hine shop in Ji 2 > Eocene tor Rated band taeda Wie, tee a 

* * . ° ‘4 le > § a ouwrs, + . wv» 
fast with the family at nine, and go to business York Courier, a conc ) ~. | Thames-street, let at 60/. subject to rent-charge of 
i iy is | Mr. J. Miller, lately of New Orleans, so con- i dye 
about, ton. My best opportunity Soe say te | At. X. * . into water,  2/- 12s. per annum—sold for 2,010/. 
therefore between seven and nine, in a quiet | structed as to convert the steam into -— > “Freehold shop and dwelling-house, No. 19, Love- 
little growlery of my own; but in winter I find and return it to boilers undiminished, so that |)... Lower Thames-street, let at 32/. per annum—- 
it very cold, notwithstanding a great-coat and | when once filled with ate peepee we a —, Lerrcatip.—A freehold estate, known 
Th t week or more withou 3y Mr. Le LD.— old estate, kr 

a horsecloth, This my sanctum 1s about | continue to operate for a week ld thus readily as the Blackwall Railway Hotel, in the city of Lon- 
12 feet square, and I want some simple means of | addition ; and a steamer could thu sey don, producing 3507. per annum —sold for 7,000%. 
warming it before sevenin the morning. ‘I'he | carry, in a few hogsheads, an ample supply o By Mesara. Waazransand Lovesoy.—A ground- 
8 c. h . be lighted over night: it | water to last across the Atlantic Ocean ; or, if rent of 63/. per annum, arising from two houses in 
hae ta Joa shone ued chino ) oft é ’ ’ sed, it would be immediately }oughton-street, Clare-market, held for 70 years 
has in it a stove and a chimney. Some of my | salt water were used, ) g 


friends recommend a gas stove, some an|converted into fresh by the condensation of | from 1823—1,610/. 


nicking machine are furnished with a spring, 
by which they are made to hold various sized 
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(Deo. 4, 1859, 
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Somerset Arcu#oLocicaL Society.—/| Sociery OF AnTIQUARIES.—It may in- 
The first conversational meeting of this society | terest some of the readers of our journal to 
was held on Monday week, the Rev. F. ni ecserd that, at a very full meeting held on 25th 
Portman in the chair ; when the Rev. F. W arre| ult. the reduction of the subscription from four 
read a paper on the ancient history of Taunton ;/ guineas to two, and the composition fine from 





and Mr. E. Walter, of Barr, an account of | forty guineas to twenty-five was confirmed. 
recent excavations in Ham Hill, and a paper | Considerable discussion took place ; but good 
on his discoveries on Worley-hill, Weston- | feeling was manifested on all sides. 
super-mare. Various drawings, water-coloured|) New AppLicaTion oF Iron.—A manu- 
and oi! paintings, and objects in Natural His- facturer in Wurtemburg has invented a mode 
tory, &c. were exhibited. ‘of applying a surface coating to sheet-iron, 
Free Pusiic Liprary AND Museum which enables it to take freely the mark of a 
ron Norwicu.—A stir is again being made slate-pencil. It is much lighter and less liable 
to promote the establishment of a free library /to injury than a common slate. 
and museum in Norwich, and the Norfolk; ————— 
Chronicle points out how the foundations of 
such an institution might be readily laid with- | 
out great cost, there being already a museum | 
and two libraries in the city which might be) London, 2na Dec. 1852. 
purchased towards this end by help of a half-| Srr,—Messrs. Crarx and Co. of Gate-street, 
penny rate, as authorised by the Act. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Engineers and Shutter Makers, 
Fatt or Two Hovuses.—We hear of the | assuming that a charge is made against them in the 
fall of houses, close to the railway station in | advertisement of Messrs. Bunnett and Co. which 
the Kingsland-road. Owing to the late heavy @ppeared in the Buiider of last Saturday, beg to 
tof sed that the work had not iform the readers of the Builder, and all persons, 
es Se | that Messrs. Crank and Co. have directed inquiries 
properly set. H be | °° be made whether they be the firm referred to in 
THe MepievaL Secret.—There will © the advertisement, and in the event of Messrs. 
an intermediate meeting at the Institute of Bunnett and Co. confirming the assumption of 
Architects on the 6th inst. when Dr. E.| Messrs. CLanx and Co. such proceedings will be 
Henslzmann will explain a series of drawings taken by them as will give Messrs. Bunnett and 
illustrative of his alleged discovery of the con-| Co. the opportunity of proving what, until then, 
structional rules observed by medizval church | Messrs. CLarK and Co. will declare to be an un- 





[ADVERTISEMENT. |] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 


Patent Shutter (and Brass Sash) Works, 
Gaie-street, Lincoln’s-inn fel 's, 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, a Lad as an IN-DOOR 

APPRENTICE to a good manufacturing business, where 

he will be treated as one of the fami y.—Anply b post-paid 
X Y. No. 6, Minerva terrace, Brimessced ter 


N Architect, holding a Government rofessor 
ship, and in itnportant practice, having tafldineeor tae first 
| gharacter erecting in the neighbeurhood of London, has 
VACANCIES in his office for ONE OUT-DOOK and ONE 
| of good Mamnily, will be taken Aepipe Bek. oe ha ee eats 
x ~ we a, . 
Store street. Bedford-square. Aoeiy. 6 ©. & Mr. Philipen, 4, 
N TO PAnENTS + telly aang ie 
portunity now o or a respectable youth 
pany INDOOR APPRENTICE to a BUILDE and 
DECOKATOR in the Cou: (about eighteen miles from London, 
where he would havea comfortalle home, and every facility for 
to Mee-re. A. amd fe WILCOXOM, Plate-Glace Manatees eee 
Paper r Stainers, Movument-yard, London. —_ 
Two DRAUGHTSMEN WANTED, as COPY. 
Jour with taste, harem, tating torts ved piety team ane 
colour w q 
No 9, Office of** The Builder,” 1, York-street. a Gna” - 
W ANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor in 
London, an experienced ASSISTANT, accustomed to the 
teanar of uae “nares Ay het tly te 
p nR.— ress nal 
ry required, to F Builder,” 




















and amount of «a a A. G. Uffice of * 
1, York-street. Covent-garden. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT in an Architect's 
office, capable of atteution to in-door and ot-door 
duties.—Address. stating t-rms and qualifications, to W. W. Mr. 
Underwoo!'s, stationer, Nottingham. Also, an ARTICLED 
PUPLL in the same office. — Address as above. 


W ANTED, 2 CLERK in an ENGINEER’S and 
OUD Cc. ie must have been ‘ 
similar s tuation previously. who andsrvinnde mdeeaed 
drawing and ferred. —A ppl by letter, sta’ing sidary 
required, to X. Y. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 











TO PLUMBEKS, PAINT EHS, ANY Guardians 
ANTED, in the country for a permanency, a 
steady, active, Three- ch Hand in the abov- trade. He 
must be a plumber, |, and sash glazier, One who can 
make hi f generally useful would be prions Good refer- 
ences a- to charact qualifications will be required.—Apply, 
stating age, to W. HX. Post office. One r Keser, 








architects. 
out, he is able to revert to the so-called key or 
master secret of the freemasons. 

MaryLesone Free Lisrary.—We are 
happy to state that the attempt to establish 
this, the first free library in the metropolis, is 
meeting with ‘the most hearty support in all 
quarters. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
bas become the patron, and has forwarded a 
donation of 50/.; and, on the other hand, a 
committee of working men has been formed, 
and they are earnestly co-operating with their 
more wealthy friends in attempting to perma- 
nently establish this, one of the most promising 
institutions of the age. 

Uritity or A HIGH-PRESSURE WATER- 
sUPPLY.— The new water-supply of the Local 
Loard of Health at Tottenham has been called 
into requisition for the extinguishing of fire, 
under circumstances which show the advan- 
tages of a constant high-pressure supply, 
available against fire at all times, and, as in 
this case, extinguishing the conflagration 
within less time than on the average suffices 
to bring the engines to the spot even in Lon- 
don. ‘lhe fire had got complete hold of the 

remises, and being a timber house, it and six | 
anise adjoining must have fallen before the | 
enemy: as it was, the damage done is only the 
destruction of the furniture of the upper floors, | 
with part of roof, partitions, ceilings, and part 
of the outside of a single house. 

Gas Manuracture.—At the Sheridan 
Debating Suciety, Liverpool, Mr. S. Edwards, 
of the Liver;ool Gas Company, lately read a 
paper on coal yas manufacture, in which it ap- 
pears to have been maintained that the gas of 
London as compared with that of Liverpool, in 
point of quality, ought only to be calculated in | 
the ratio of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, or ha!f the 
present price of gasin Liverpool, 

CoMPENSATION FOR IMPROVEMENTS.— 
On Friday in last week, in the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, London, a sailcloth maker of Bread- 
street, City, claimed compensa’ion in respect 
of his premises, which were required for carry- 
ing out the improvements westward of King 
William-street to St. Paul’s Churchyard. ‘I he| 
sum claimed was 300/. as compensation for | 
loss of trade, 1521. for repairs and a terations, | 
801. for fixtures, 1001. for expenses of removal, | 
and 250/. for unexpired term of lea‘e, making 
a total of 882/. The recorder summed up, 
and the jury returned a verdict for 4001, 

Swinpon New Cuurcu.—Acorrespondent 
complains to us in, we should hope, somewhat 
exaggerated language, of the entry of water. 
through the rvof and tower. He says, when 
he was there, “ Service was performed amidst | 
such a splashing of falling water that all the 
eloquence of the preacher failed in preventing 
the thoughts of the congregation from ram- 
bling to ‘ The Flood,’ ” 








If the author’s assertion be borne | founded and slanderous attack. 














TENDERS 


For the proposed King’s College Hospital. Mr. T. 
Bellamy, architect ;— 





Ancaster. 

Locke and Nesham 47,630 
BUD. . sithtiechinibsalindthabnademed 47,574 
Sissons and Robinson......... 46,701 
SNE ccpspanansvasineciabiace . 48,181 46,633 
oe within -desdiedadhhconiatpodan 48,070 45,794 
Sanders and Woolcott ...... 48,040 46,350 
Mansfield and Son ............ 47,400 45,79” 
PID ca suckcsssicsiocnnunteeived 45,550 
AP ainceasschwnchacioc camila 45,270 
Rowland and Evans 44,435 
UE sctomtbanbicateckaanine 43,213 





Lucas, Brothers 


For building a new chapel and certain alterations at the 
Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, Banwell :— 





Pete TOR. cose cnstenssrceniiniaane £5,635 
Bary Otek COW ..cceccocsescscresscssssese 5,422 
FE OE TI scecinsvnicssinditacsinverionese 6,039 
Pollock and McLennan .................... 4,985 





TO CORKESPON DENTS, 





“A.W.” (we decline interference), “ Oliver,” “A. B.” 
* P. B.” (shall be happy to look at drawings), ‘* T. R. W.” 
(at the Office of Works, Whitehall), “ Alpha,” “J. W. 
H.” (declined), “‘ W. J.” (ditto), “ T. G.” (thanks), “W.” 
{shall appear), “L.” (ditto), “J. A.N.” “N.G.” (very 
late), “G. B. P.” “B. @.” “FP. W. BO “B. and P.” 
“RB. RB. B.” “KT. WA” “W..6.. b.” “lene” Gone 
unable to return newspapers), “J.D.” (there is not “a 
cubic inch in a common brick”), “ B. A.” (a mixture of 
wood and stone for pavement bas been suggested before 
now. We cannot recommend the plan proposed), “ Vul- 
can,” ‘ Department of Practical Art” (no charge is made 
for the time allowed for holida To those who have 
graduated at Somerset House the subscription is but 3s, 
per month. We may speak hereafter of foreign schools.) 

** Books and Addresses,” —W e have not time to puint vet 
books or find addresses. 








4B VERTISSMEPTS. 


TO LANDOWNERS AND AGENTS, — 

AT Laty-day next, or earlier if uired, the 

Advertser is desirous to ‘ake a SITUATION «s AG’ NT to 
a LANDOWNER, or as PARTNER, or MANAGING CLERK. in 
an Agency Office. He has a good knowledge of Architecture, and 
the arts of contraction, having been for some time in the office of 
a London Architect of good standing. During the 1 .st thr e years 
he has been engaved with a firm of land agents in the count 
of very hich standing and extensive practice. snd is familiar wit 
the practice of Land Surveying. Levelling. Engineering ax applied 
to Drainage, inclading anderdrain‘ng on the moxt se entific prin- 
ciples; farmi:g, and all the details of the letting a d manavge- 
ment of estates, valuations for sale or letting. the arra eut 
and erection of form buildings, and the managemeut woods 
and p'anta'ions The hichest references can be given as to h‘s 
respectability and competence, togetiier with any yas 
may be uired.—Address B. B care of Messrs. Woolley and 
Son, South Collingham, Newark. 


\ ARBLE WORKS.—Wanted, a Young Man of 
i gvod addre 8 to take the management of a concern where 
chimney-pieces and monument.l work wil be carried on He 
must be clever at ske ching, and also capable of making an esti- 





WANTED, in a Builder's Utfice in the couutry, a 
CONFID+NTIAL CLERK, conversant with th» general 
routine of the buiiding business, understands drawing, e~timating, 
measuring materials and work, competent to take the eutire 
mavaxement of the To'attend the same hour: as work- 
men. A permanency if suited.—Addre«s, sta*iug age. salary, aud 
camshilities, F. R. Uffice of * The Butlder,”1, Y¥ork-street, Covent- 





TU ENGINERRS, &. 
ANTED, a Practical Man, about thirty years 
of aze, to SUPERINTEND the CONSTRUCTION of 
WORKS. He must have a thorough knowledge of brickwork and 
masonry, ear hwork, carpentry. w d surveying and 
fully compete ut to set out works, and messure 


levelling. and als» be 
and value the same from the contracts and schedules, and other- 
wise fited tv be entrusted with c! aud y. The 


most unexceptionsble references will he 
age and previous cocupa’ general qual fications, and 

1 t. to be wid ito A. T. at Mesrs. Miller and Field's, 
Stationers, Weetmister-bridge-road. Tom beth 


TO ARCHITHOTS AND biLibun io. 
WANTED, a SITUATION in an Acchitect’s or 


Builder's (fice, by & person eompetent to fulfil the duties. 
Address, E. F. Office of * The Builder,” 1, York-street. Covent- 
garden. 











TO HOUSE DECORATORS AND OTHEKS, 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young Man 
who wel] understands gilding and painting, and will make 
himself genera'ly u-eful in the abuve busine-~s.—Address X. ¥. Z. 
2, Horsley-street. Mount 


TO BUILDERS OR PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND 
GLAZIERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION by a man who 
perfectly waderstands the above tree branches, havin 
j had twenty year.’ practice. Recommendation can b+ given i 
required.— Direct t H. H. No. 47. Puls*ort-ctreet, Pimlico. 
T BU LDERS, WINDOW-GLA-s CUITRRS, «ND OTHERS. 
WANTED, a SITUATION as GLAZIER, or to 
take the management of the glazing depurtuwent at a 
builder's, or as cutter ee nt a glass outrer’s, by a young 
man who is perf-ctly usinted with the business. — Address to 
K. BR 54, Priveess.street, Portman-place. t dgware-road. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRA TOs, PAINTER, &e 
ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, by a 
Young Man, as PAINTER and GLAZIER. He can do 
writing, «ra ning, paperhanging, gilding, @c or mxke himself 
useful ip any brauch of the we lusivess, Country not obj 
to—Ap lr to A. B. No. 3, Market street, Bt. John-street-read, 
Clerkenwell. ze 
TO PLUMRERS PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, permanent em- 
ployment as PLUMBER. - o objec:ivn to fill up his time 
in pxinting and g'azing. &c —Addvess (post-paid) to T. B. Mr. 
Tilby's, 2. Fagt-street, Old Kent-road. 
TO BUILDERS, &c 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUATION 
as DRAWING and GENERAL CLERK. He has been 
} ~~ of three years in an Architect and furvevor's Office 
| Unexceptionable reerences can be xiven. No ohjcction to the 
Mrs. Kelle;'’s Library, Vigo-street. 








country. — Address B. J. 
Regent-street. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 
MPHE Advertiser, a steady Young Man, is desirous 

. of an ENGAGEMENT with evther of tue above He is a 
gool pan er and " cularly lead ng ; would 
take low wages if he could get a little more in- to plumbing 
' work.—Address to J. K. No, 2, Gloucesier-mews, ington. No 
| objection to the country. 


S CLERK of WORKS or BUILDER’S FORE- 
{ AN.—A person wishes for an ENGAGEMENT in either of 

the above situations. ha had several Fe Boy sing in super- 
| iutenring worka. Can work ing zewinge, Oe. Unde: iable 
| references can be given.—Address, A. B. Mr. Vincent's, Builder, 
| No. 9, Gilbert-street, Ox‘ord-street. 











mate. T! is would suit a young practical curver. ers 
ivg referen-es and oalery required, addres-ed (prepaid) J. 8. H, 
care of Mr Tuck, 16. Bishopagate.stre-t Without 


ple MSTEAD, WOOLWICH, and CHARL- 

TUN CONSUMERS’ PURER WATER COMPANY,— 
WANTED, a mon of general experience as FOKEMAN of 
WORKS, to act «s Time-keeper, iver of Stores, 
Salary twenty-five shillings a week, houre-rent, coals, and gas — 
Testimonials aud references to be directed to the Secretary as 
under, on or before the i0th of December. 


JAMEs BLACK, Secretary, 

_Dee 1, 1, a 76, Puwis-street, Woolwich 
TO ENGINEE”“® AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, for the Plumstead, Woolwich, and 

Charlton Conermers’ Pare Water Company, a PORTABLE 


J 
PROVING MACHINE, capahi rie, pos 2 inch 
18 inches diameter, of the ~eel tease. plan with ‘detetled 








Sereey Sa Pete coon Weatica ca es he eee we 
. 76, Vow ee 00 or 4 

| 1ith December instaut. —By order of the Board. ee 

} JAMES BLACK, Secretary. 


spondeuce. &-. and would 
ko. | Concern he might be engaged in No 





| A. BUSINESS MAN, who has the entire conduct 
of the counting-house of an old-established manufactory, 

| seeks similar or o| her BM PLY, where fidelity ard perseverance 
| are required. He is aceustome to t: keeping, corre 
Rt teed ts Re oad tee Sey 

is and ot —Address. 

AS We ast LU yer Beatanatrs Poste 


CIVIL ENGINEER, who os. had nearly 
uty years’ 8 prt . ty ae 
EMPLOY aT Phe adverts experienced in the 

other works iu the pt re of rivers. drainaze, 


rail iveludi curved a a ney) wat 
ieeet onli ove attinees. He has the conducting 





water-su pply. 
led , extensive marine and other surveys, 


level-, &o and the 
' of plans. a en Cpe at oe aeons of 
from vereral puniaent enejuce a--ad itera 1 © utice of "TD" 
» eu = Tees, M1. 
Builder,” 1, ork-street, ¢ ovent: Lenden. 









_— F 


aVvearow ene CF 


by an Architect of eminence. assisted by several experienced Mea- 
suring 
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NEW AND CHEAPER Teane 0 OF MOORES POETICAL y Ato. 1i. 18; India proofs, 12 105 


Jat published im 10 vole, fop. 890. prive Sts eloth flea. in, ah PROGRESS" in 1 ART and ARCHITECTURE, 
of publication. in Monthly Volumes, an a ih Freses - Thee 
as 
THOMAS. MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. | rhe numerous illustrations have besu celeste with great car 
A Republication of the first collected Edition, containing | from Byzantine and Gothic structures in Italy, G ees N : 
the Author's Inst Introductions and Notes ; and embellished with | maady, &c. and Tithe hed by the Author. y, Ge ny, Ner- 
a Portrait an? Nineteen Plates. ib BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


*,* The First ond | of Moore's Memeits, 
en Seal for 1853_price 4a the Forty-third Edition of 


ournal, and Co eee hed on D. 
(amie: LONGMAB, BRO ON ING’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, calculated 








London: LONG WN, GREEN, and LON ¢ ™ ANS. 


ee siinigianatliatareeticeiialastesiaitsns a = the increased price of building materials, and tho. 
THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. | ai ghly corrected agreeably to the same : containing a diary and 

Just published, a one volume, 16mo. price Half-a-crown: or in | dai haste and much new and useful information. 
0 Parta, price One Shilling each, PKIN aud CO. Stationer’s-court, London ; and may be had 
Sik EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE. ae 
of a ity ae many gent Soper > seovery of certain APER. | 

Islands in the Caribean th a deta’ many extraordi ‘i 5 

and highly- interesting Events of his Life, from 17 733 to 17 @. 62 | P PER-HANGINGS, the Cheapest = London, 
written in his own Diary. Abridged from the Third Edition, and | Portland-street, Outebaieeh chen Cea the [oe 
forming the 7 Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Parts of the “ Tra- | can select from a stock of 50,000 Pieces, at the following reduced | 














London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. | ""(S°5i hed-room Papers................... from 03d. per yard. 
| Painted Marhle, Granite, and Oak Papers .. from oid. = 
CECIL ON GETTING HORSES INTO CONDITION. Superior Dining and Drawing-room Ay from 1 P my 
Just pub'ished. in fep. Svo. with Plate, price 5a. half-bound, | atinsand Flock...................c0....... from 2 do. 





TABLE PRACTICE; or, Hints on Training for va PI 
CTABLE ERACTICE ; of, Hints on Training for | pPAreEr- HANGINGS, by E. T. ARCHER’S 
Racing and Hunting. Wasting, =e Riding and Handicapping. patented Machine, Blocks, Cylinders, and Artistical Labour, 
Addressed to Owners of Hunters, and other Horses, and | % his Manufactory for all kinds of tio? adapted for internal | 
to all who are concerned in Racing Bteeple Chasing, and Fox | decorations PANELLED DECORATIONS fitted up on the 
to al . ’ | walls of the extensive Show in every knows style, and for 
ting. By CECIT. | al! purposes, by artists of known merit. 
Br the same Author, | Always on hand a CHOICE and EXTENSIVE SELECTION | 
The STUD FARM; or, Hints on Breeding. | of FRENCH PAPERS, from the best manufacturers in Paris. 


ith Plate, uniform with “ Stabl Attached to the th 
mee ™ © e Practice,” price 5s | amsortment of CABINET PORMTURE in me ee 


London, of the best | 
London : “LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. | make, and upholstery goods of first fabric, Brussels carpet, | 
| 98. 6d. per yard ; floor cloths, the wets can be made, cut to any 


w Publishing, dimensions , 98. 3d. per yard ; silk and worsted curtains, of the finest | 


* fabric, 5 feet wide, 8s. per yard, 
HE ECONOMIC LIBRARY: » Series of S2¥*:### wide. per ~~ 
useful, instructive, and entertaining Books for Working - oe . 451, Oxford-street. 
People. By the ee the “ Family Economist.” i 
ready Published. 








: UANTITIES, SPE 

I, RURAL RCONOMYS for Cottage Farmers and Gardeners: a SCHEDULES of PRICES, PDEA EA 

teeny Be of ~~ on on, 001 ay ge a poultry. ee c9,led, lithographed, or printed. " 
orse, poney, bee, garden q ure, 

Manaze Doria sat Oahere Price Ss. sloth, Se *Y | PLANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &e 
IL A WEDDING PRESENT: DOMESTIC HAPPINESS; | !**0eTuphed or engraved. 

home education ; politeness and geod breeding. By G. E. Sancesr. BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 

Price 1s. 6d. cloth ; or 2s. ultramarine. echo Parent bore’. mounted and continuous. 
ETE, CHAR RING oe ELE -CUUTeRE ; wih MemeMel| caumnat =—sneent. 2 fo hyp Sap BUILDERS, 

o a ; fragments from " , 

— tn, cloth. sia is writings, and portrait. | . RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 


current rates. 
IV. FAMILY SECRETS and EXPERIENCES. By E 
Cor.ey and Others. Reprinted from the “ Family Economist.” WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall; and 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth, 49, Parliament street, don. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. Contracts forthe supply of laree ewahlishmenta 
Sold by all Booksellers, HEAP GAS FITTING ESTABLISHMENT. | 
P. MCARTHY, 7, Beech-street. Barbican, begs to 


= inform | the gas trade in etal that he is now sling ga: tubes, | 
On the 1st of December. price 2s. No. XCITL. (ULVIT. New Series), | brackets, pendants, chandeliers, &. at the wholemle Birmingham | 9 


HE ECCLESIOLOGIST.— Published under the } manufacturers’ prices. A list sent on receipt of pos'age stamps. | 
Superintendence of the Ecclesiological, late Cambridge | O!d metals bought or taken tn exchange. Best lacquer, Is. per | 
| eill.—7, Beech-street, Barbican. N.B. Goddard's patent Gas Stove | 
‘or'y Christian Pictures at Berlin.—The Horsham | 92 sale. 
Pew Case,“ ss Aiieeieal Notes from Francs cThe Gathedeei | (AS CHANDELIERS.—To BUILD 
me ological Notes from France.— at J pundl 
Church of 8. Bavo. at Haarlem (with an Engraving).—The Durham | OTHERS fittine lir-e rooms. “ tego aca oe 
Anglo-Saxon H ymral. — Holy Trinity, Westminster.—The Funeral | sized GAS CHANDELIERS, the property of a gentleman, | 
ty Boslery wo Saas af Walt Gane | removed to the country, to be peal cheap.—May be seen at 
Reports of Societies.—Reviews.—New Churches.—Church Resto- fay MAN'S, Gas Fitter, &c. 9, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford- 
rate 7 re, Answers to Correspondents. —Title and Index HE BEST | MATTING qd MAT ic 
w Vo iv an S, of Cocoa- 
London : J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. nut Fibre.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition. awarded | 
y Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 
Ludgate-hill, London. 























FOR 1852. 


ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ PRICE | 
BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to_the Valuation of all kinds 

ef Artificers’ Work; with the Modern Practice of Measur- 
ing. and an Abstract of the few — Act for reculating the 
Construction of Bui aBog. Bex sed and Corrected by New Calcu- 
lations upon the Present Value of Materials and Labour. A 





{ 
| 





? Survevers, TBastented tnd cxemplifed| hy Steel ee Bahan AS : 
and numerous cuts. v0., price &s., neatly TATTAT IAQ? } 
London: Fret by T. er pa ¥ ae Pe SIMPKIN ENNINGS'S PATENT SHOF SHUTTER- | 
and MARSHALL; and may be had of all Book+ellera nr sk he of the | 
wt be hat, New Editions, in t.. of the following —“ tly 8 
Practival Architectural Works :— had trom any Ironmonger, from A. Patentee, | 


y be b or 
G EN NINGS. 29. Great Charlotte-street, iB 
1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL GEORGE JENNINGS B,Grear Chari —— 
CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET MAKING, Revised IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, | 
TREDG:)! f); being @ new and complete System of Lines. for Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring | 
ry use of Weekwen ; founded on Geometrical and Mechanics! | Lighterage—The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is } 
Principles. Ten Parts at 38. or in boards, 30s; containing up- | willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy 4 
wards of 12 St el Plates. and numerou: Woodeut Diagrams. | tition. CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, Lam 
2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL | 
MASONRY. BRICKLAVING, and PLASTERING (revised by | 
TREDGOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new vend 
eomplete System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the use of work- 
men ; the Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which io| 
added a variety of new te fle: for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Grave- | 




















QTEPHENS’S LIQUID OAK, MAHOGANY 
and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for staining various sorts wot 
Inferior Woods, so as to give them the appearance and charac 
of the more costly and ornamental kinds. In the BUILDING | 
| and DECORATING CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to | 


ne or Cee ee AR er ok comtaine | the cheaper kind of woods the appearamor of sntique Oak oF t | 
ing TR eine Steel eg Se as ofthe uneee p-- & — produced by the = of a cheaper 
and €0- | material, these stains will be found more effective than mea: 
retical and Practica! Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHIT.- | hitherto” cmplapell For the exposed Timbers of the inside of the | 
TECTURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and | Roofs of Churches. by brushing them over with the Stain, which | 
Executing them in the purest style ; —— an historical De- | operation is very rapidly. and of course economically effected, the | 
aription of Gotsic Architectare. eye y upwards of One | appearance of an oaken roof will be pa. For = uring the 
Hundred Steel Engravings, ya ~ os of first-rate alent, | baa backs of the sets, pews, fee Soom fronts 0 oe elerien Oe the tere &c. it “4 
numer Diagrams, & ve parts at 38; or in | equally advantageous.— pared by $ aA 
boanaa ae Rei ’ : = ~~ obt tained at a, Sein’ streak, - a Oe of The | 
y Builder.” at both which p' may the proper Var an 
iy * DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VIL LA | Sine. with directions for ase 
ARCHITECTURE: containing Plans, Elevations, Sect'ons, Per- ae es ~| 


ective Views, and Details for, the Erection, of Cottages and | late THOMAS WARD, SASH and SHO? | 




















steel, with Directions for Building. and t and the ae of cach | e FRONT MANUFACTURER and JOINER to the} 
Edifice. Twelve ports at 38. | ~ —.. — 
5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC IC BUILDINGS, con. ! z Jy Whiteoross 5 
sisti f Plans, Elevatio Sections, Perspective Views anc \ 
Details of Ubuniien. Chapels, Schools, Almshouses, Gas Works, Established 1829. 
Markets, and other paleitly for public purposes. By 8. H. 
Basens, Avaiten. Beautifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts at Upwards of 300 good 
seasoned on in 
“6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- eR 
ERS GUIDE; coutaining a series for Decorati Mater: not the best | 
Aperteneuss with taste, and suited No toe Va styles of A.rchi- ~y 
y 4 +" ae -_ - Aanowsures, aon Decorators to ~~ i Pa 


age or in bo: 
THE HOUSE PAINTER, od DECOR A- | 
TORS COMPANION ; containing a complete Treatise on the 
Art of House Pai Graining, and Mattiies including the | 
tere of of Colour, the Laws #4 Siarpenions Ononris ne a 
age = by actual Specimens of of Hand. brush Graining | 


every description ~ 
By enclosing a 
ts stamp a full | 
ist of Prices will be | 
returned. 

















Sd Marbin rin boards CHITECTS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND BRICK | 
THE "ENGINEERS and MECHANICS’ | 7° 4® MANUFACTURERS. 
Procticel Illeneettous of the Mad satan ba S| THE & best and quickest drying cof the wood waren | | and nd Co Gu 
in every description of Manufacture of the British Bmpire. Il houses, is obtained by the | ‘ bout 6,000 Ib. of Mount Fi 
‘erty taeeen eh Mee Becriaae By Ee Bane, | CALOHIT ENR srapertinn Sri iuarae oe cairo | om dm 


y 
4 rapi ater, without altering 
develop nests ; ay PLS ad | the eet precious articles. The Calorifere works oe mae ae only. | 
The —_— and discoveries | without any waiony or age pam pe ~ ire : hg 


of new article-, and | of s e above valuable stove. I 


aym: 
enriched ; so that it may be received as fully and re and — ao ag Soe 
st Engineering and bead, and sveral apm of ye manufactur 
bal tothe, eT bated Wen” Ia two lange and country. BOILESV , Basineee See 
price 308. 





ech: > London. 
t¥o. volumes, cloth ‘etcered, French Flour ahha reek Turbines. ke ie, Fenchurch- wetrect 


} ~~~ baths, tagzas, trusses, and skirting:.— Add 


of the Editor ; | repai roared for many years. 
was tested by experiment. & description | or . eharte gad yeas thesehy mrs ce rg | Bae Builders and others we, particula Re 
8 Works Pimlico; at Mr. Mockensic’s. Architect, Dock | Paving cocneet and, tah. Se Biante ‘pide ours nt wit a prioed ti 


N ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of eo 
Marble 


Italy, Proprietor of uarries. and the only person 
in the United Sangtem selling Talon Marble the pretuae at his 
own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemen connected with the 
marble trade that he has es” ablished, in eon the mst —— 
sive Depot of Statuary, Veined, Sicilian, Dove, and Black and Gold 
joey pp a b nie dehy THAM MES E BANK, PIMLICO. 
foot oF aux iT —Otiice, 8, Crescent-terrace, 
Mr. THOS, THOMPSUN. Agent Millbeak. 


HMiediebal TUorks, 
FLemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


A VERY NDY ICAL RATE. 


SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE reed STONE WORKS, Belgrare 


BLE i cufuna-Pt PIECES “qanafactusel by improved 
a... blic are invited to view the stock, unequalled 


Re ality al MARBLE CHI FOR 
A MNEY-PIECE 
A heral dmcout tothe Trad 
t 
MARBLE WORK in all its 4 : r 
| Fate, for HALLS, DAIRIES. LARDERS, Be. be. 


N.B. The“ a enappliaton 
ue” ni 
minutes from the = es 





aremarkably cheap 





MARBLES, THIRTY-SIX VARIETIES.— 

Messrs. oe, GOGEL, and Co. have the honour to an- 

nounce that they led to execute, with unusual facili 

| any works with which they may be favoured in the above beau’ ‘ital 

| materials, a a to this country for the first time from 

pt Ras arrieg at & mst moderate and hitherto unpre- 
low = ith these Marbles the most brilliant and 


| creak oe s cau be produced, = mauy of the veneers for the 


lining of walls in variegated colours can be supplied at scagliola 


| prices Estimates given for veneered walls, inlaid artiste’ work, 





coat of arma, reproductions of wep 

ases and columns, fountains antabiebenen floors (inlai and 
ress to Messra 
SANG, GOGEL, and Ce. Marble Works, Eaton-lane South, 
Pimlico, London. 


V ARBLE.—To MASONS, BUILDERS, ead 
eS pak nen Now on Sak E, at the Stone, a ont 

Wood Sawing and panies © mercial-road. Pimlico, the 
| largest sock in England t. a other MARBLES, in slab 
or block, to select from, at the lowest current prices. Marble sawn, 
earefu! ly packed. and delivered to railway station or vessel. 

Veiv and Sicilian sawn at 54. per foot for 

Spring, Robin Hood, Hare-hill, Wingerworth, 





| York, ond ster Sens in qenerl um, Het the bust ounetien, 
| either in blocks, i 


ngs, slabs, or sinks. Gran 
Hare-hill, and other © a JOHN HOLMES. Agent. 
N.B. A lot of Marble Chimney Pieces on hand to be sold cheap. 


TO SCULPTORS, MAKBLE MASONS, AND BUILDERS. 

R. FRANKLIN to inform the above that 

he has just received a fine parcel of orareany —_ 

= sculpture; also Vein. Sicilian Dove. Bardijla. Black and 

Gold, new Coloured Marbles, &c. ; also Black and Trish Green 

Marbles from his quarries in Galway. A large quantity of slabs of 
| all descriptions of marble constantly on sale at reduced rates. 

Terms six m mths.—Italian and Galway Marble Marble Quarries, Depot, 

Parliament-street, Westminster. 





large- | Whitehall Wharf, 





ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 
Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, 


| of very large dimensions and of superior — rad nave Settal 


| used at the British Museum, National Gal 
various lunatic aoe Se Ordnance Works. Model P' Prins — 


tonville, and — y= Malting Floors in 

and Hertfordshire, oye Race Stand at Brighton, P 

| mouth Barracks, and are peas in stock = large quantit +4 

| Preeman’s Wharf, 3 Milinenk covet also by Messrs. SHARPE, 
| Tooley-street; and Messra BRABY BABYS, Belveds Belvedere-road, where terms 
| may be obtained. 





HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS. 
Patronized by Royalty. the Heads ee me Nobility, the Clare, 
Architects of Eminence, Buil Contractors, and t 
| Public generally. —MAGNUS'S ENAMELL 2D SLATE — 


m an 
Pe ge any iy ag ao om 


ittings, S'abs, and every variety of plain Slate-Work, af prices 
| that dety competition.—39 and 40, Upper Beigrave-place. 


TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 

Betvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of prices of the 

| Spplication ty SEATS ABS, planed ipcecupe puctageaaay. 
| Rreprice ae dhono checstinns the inferior slates, 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
‘RANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 
(DEPOTS.) 








Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant LIVERPOOL 
Castle-fields ..........+0+++ — MANCHESTER. 





List of prices at the quarries and di ots. also cost for transit 
to any part of the ki ingdom, furni shed on application. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT'S- PARE 
BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the 
ef Builders, Masons, and oth ~ ag ER. owe stock of Portland 
York, and Derby 
Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Lathe, Fi Fi 
ie lowest Spd meng prices for Cash. 
Landings, &c. cut to order on the 

lees hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
|Meat paid Mortar, —— —~ aaa Hair, Pine Stutt oe Prompt 


paid to country ordera. 
Const: AM-DOWN, and other BATH and 
PAINSWICK STONE.—MARTIN and WOUD beg to in- 
form a — ane — ly, that = 
ior the 
tented hia to MAMK ET-WHARP, WEG 


PARK BA 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 

FOUCARD, Stone Merchant aod Proprietor, 

Quai pa Abattoirs, Caen, and at 6, Red Lion-street, onal es 

market. Contracts taken for te 
order from Caen to amy port. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
and George, late of the firm of LUARD. BEEDHAM, 
General Stone Merchants, Caen W 


siden sod Sea Fate ean 


Rotherhithe. “forwarded on application. to Caen, Whar, 


AVING. Ant PRICES rH PAVING. _ 
NO ADVANCE in PR rt eel te 5 eas 
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TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prep 


nit H for drawing on wood. 
HHH for architv ctural use. | 
HH for engineering. j 
H for sketching, 
HB bard and black for draw- 
ine. 


F F light and shading. 
for general use. 
B black for shading. 
| BB ditto —_ ditto. 
BBB ditto ditto. 
| BBBB_ ditto ditto. 
M medium. | 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


sared in various degrees of harduess and 


THE BUILDER. 


_(Deo. 4, 1852. 








72, Lombard-street, and 24, Connaught-terrace. 


TRUSTEES, 
Richard Mali . Qc. MP. Kichard Spooner, esq. M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, : James Fuller Madox, esq. 

W liam Wi berforee, 





ilable Life Assuravce Securities, 
scpbeienpaecieciie: ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 





| (ALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Establi-hed 1805. 
I ondon Offices. 27, Moorgate-street. 





TO BUILDERS. E 
A SOLICITOR, having a large amount of capital 
4 at command, would be willing to assist any respectable 
builder with mo:ey Keferenc.s required.—Applv, by letter. to, 
R. W. care of Mr. ©. Mi eheli. Newspaper Press Directory Office 
Red Lion-court, Flvet-street #2 


OAN S. — Persons desirous of obtaining 


ADVANCES from 50. to 250 upon approved personal | 


ity, repayable by easy instolments, extending over a 
oe wale oid. are invited to examive the princi les of the 
BRITISH MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION LOAN ASSURANCE 
CLASSES.— Prospectuses, reports, and every information may be 
obtained on application at the British Mutual Life Office, 17. New 


Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Rules 6d. each copy, or Is. per post. | 


Note.—Four new classes sre now in course of formation for 
London, and wil! immediately commence operations. 





N ONEY ON LOAN, at 3i. per Cent. per 
Annum—ARNEWAY'’S CHARITY.—NOTICE I8 
HEREBY GIVEN. that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say, 
within the parishes of St. Margaret and st. John the Evangelist, 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clemeut Danes, St. George, Havover-square, 
St. James. St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each loan is not to exceed 
1001. is to bear interest after the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 
and is to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties, 
Printed Forms of Application, and all necessary information, may 
be obtained by apolying personally, between the hours of Ten an 
Three o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to 
the Trustees, No. 14, Great Queen-street, St. James's Park. 
By order, EDWAKD &. STEPHENSON, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees, 
NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every 





month, to consider such appantines for loans as have been sent in | 


one clear week at the least before the first day of the month.—The 
sureties must he nnexcentionable 





! 

| Dinecroxs —John Rannie, esq. Chairman. 

| John Charles Conybeare, esq. | Joseph Dowson, es4. 
John Earley Cook, ¢89. | George Scamell, esq. 


The number of Policies issued annually has been nearly trebled 


during the Jast six years, 


Five-sixtus of the profits ave divided amongst the assuret. At 
the last Septennial Division a Bonus, amounting in mauy cases to 


half the premiums paid, was declared. 
Policies may be made indisputable after five years. 
Prospectuses, &c. forwarded, -- copmeyen to 
cDW 





N ERCHANT’S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
TRUSTEES, 
David Fergusson, esq. 
Thomas How, esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of frau 
All the medical fees paid by the Society. 
Assurances of every description effected. 
NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES. 


Jeftery Smith, esq. 


fall due, may havea credit on application to the board. 


Assurers who find it inconvenient, to pay their —— oom as they 


Whether as Family Provisions, or to be hae for Loans and other 
pecuniary transactions, Indisputable Policies are the only certain | Wilford George Brett, Esq. 


ARD F. SEALY, Manager. 


[NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, | PUTNEY BRIDGE, and PIER COMPANY. 
provisiona’ ; 


ws . Capital 65,000, in 3,250 Shares of 201. each. 
posit 11. per and no ¢ ; 
Share, a no ferther ‘all until the Act of Parlis. 


PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 
Governor of the Chelsea Waterworks 


Company. 
Anthony F. Bainbridge, esq. Pu 
— Franeis “ee esq. Putuey, 
Captain F. A. Griffiths, R.A, Patney. 
ow Moore, esq. Putney. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
James Simpson, esq. C.E. F.R.S. 


ENGINEER. 
Samuel Clegg, jun. M. Inst. C.E. F.G.8. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Few and Co. 


The C ial Bank of London, 6, Henri 
e Commerc of London, 6, i 
Covent garden. ttn cheeet, 
SECRETARY. 
Augustus Griffiths, esq, 
state of the present 


The i ient t and dangerous 

Bridge, the high tolls, the occasicuwal impossibility of passs 

during high tides, and the serious impediment and danger whic 
it offers to navigation, have beeu such as to render imperative the 
erection of a betier structure. The solidity of the structure wil] 
be such as to render the tolls rece.ved a permanen’, unfailing 
and gradually-increasing source of dividend, which will also be 
further mented by the annual receipt of a considerable rent 
from the Chelsea Water-works Company, for the right to carry 
their mains over the Thames by means of the new tio 


It is proposed also to build a landing-pier for steam-boat passen. 
thereby 





gers at one of the piersof the centrearch of the bridge, and 


Loans granted on personal and other securities, in connection | constitute a further source of revenue. 


with life assurance. BONUS a, 
The following table shows the Bonuses declared on Policie 
effected with this Society prior to 9th March last :— 


~Noof | Agewhen | Annual | Sum | Bonus) Amount 


prems.pd | assured. oremium | assured | added | now assu 








ee ati £«¢ anali2* ee 
5 | 50 4519 2] 1,060 9130) 1.0094 13 0 
4 | 40 3219 2) 1,000 [65 00! 1065 0 0 


| M15 0] 1000 [43145] 1043 14 5 


| 5. Chatham-pl Blackfriars THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. Additional r 


The project of an improved bridge receives, as mizht 
pected, the cordial auaten and support of the my RO 
mittee of the Port of don ; and in the immediate neighbour. 
hood the approbation of the project is universal, and the accom. 
modation earnestly 

The capital required for the building, purchase of land, ap- 
proaches, and compensation, is mated at 65,0001. which sum it 
is proposed to raise in the manner above stated. 


The annual revenue has been calculated as follows :—~ 














Traffic, based upon the income derived from the present 
bridge, and after allowing for reduction of tolis .......... £2,000 
ipts, in q of reduction of toll ....  ‘su9 
The acquisition of omnibus and increased carriage traffic .. 50) 
Steam-boat pier ..........+.ee008 LapaMinhetvibine inakiunsee es 500 


UARANTEE of RENTS.— TO LAND-|"\HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE | ®t fcewar-leareforthemainsof the Chelece Waterworks 
} INSURANCE COMPANY. E-tablished at York, 1824, and sige Sic 


LORDS, OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRUSTEES, and 
OTHERS.—Owners of Property can have their Rents and In- 
comes guaranteed to them on a day certain, whether the same 
shall then have been collected or not ; or a certain income from 
property for a fixed period, whether wholly occupied or not. 

Rents collected wi hout guarantee, the amount being paid over 
immediately it 1s collected. rly : 
Owners of property travelling or residing abroad, or in the 
country, can have the amounts of their rents remitted to them, or 
id to their bankers, or other direction ; thus enabling them to 
draw upon their accounts without fear of disappointment. 
Particulars and forms of proposal to he obtained at the office of 





empowered by Act of Parliament, Capital, 500,000. 
| TRUSTEES, 
| me Creyke. esq. Rawcliffe Hall 
ohn Swann. esq. ham. 
Leonard Thompson, esq. Sherift Hutton Park. 
Bawnxekrs.— Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co. York. 
| Acrcary and Secrerary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


£4,0 
Applications for shares and prospectuses may be made to the 
” Secretary, 11, Buckingham-street, Adelphi. 





HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to 
Boards 


call the attention of of Directors, Engineers, and 


The attention of the public is rticularly called to the terms of | others interested in railways already made, to the important 
SHJOINTING the R S ext 


this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction | advantages obtained by FI 


which is made between male and female lives. 














——— | holders, held on the 25th August. 





AILS, as exhi- 
bited by the annexed extract from the of the Directors of 
the Eastern Counties Railway to the balf-yearly meeting of Share. 
is invention not only saves a 
Jarge current expense in keeping up the permanent way, but by 
its causing e! es and carriages to run more smoothly, decreases 
the wear and tear of both the rails and rolling stock, and adds 

















> ir ; 
THE RENT GUARANTEE SUCIETY, 3, Charlotterow, Man-| _—® tract from the Table of Premicms for insuring 100, 
sion-house, London. Age | | Age 
Rates of commission are moderate. _ ; next | AMALE. | A FEMALE J next A MALE. | & FEMALE. 
No charge made for — es or preliminary expenses ofanykind. | birth- birth- papegenpe 
FREDERICK TWYNAM, Resident Director. | day. |Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT Zak isa 2 Bs€4°2 we 
ASSOCIATION, 10 1-7 6 | 2 B.4 46 311 6 33323 
7, Sr. Marrrn’s-PLace, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, Loxpox. 13 193 170 50 4.13.3 i -33:3 
Established May, 1844 16 1ll 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 1 eee iitue Sd e8s tees 
The object of the Investment Department of this Institution, is 26 20 3 116 3 63 740 696 
to open equally secure and profitable channels of investment for *20 25 0 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 
the surplus capital of the aftiuent, and the qpovidens savings of | 33°28 6 2 210 7 wo4 Oe?-8 
the fodaustrial classes of the community. © persons desirous | 3 06C«|s«313 0 264 73 ul 3 li 2 6 
of placing their money out at interest, but unused to seekings| 40 | 219 9 212 0 76 | mi: 
securities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, th‘s | 3 ':35 3 217 3 Lt) i 151210 


Institution offers immediate facilities, and an opportunity of | 
realizing the highe-t rate of interest yielded by first-class securi- | 
ties, in which alone the money deposited with the Association is 


employed. | 222. 10s. 


Interest payable in January and July. 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the | 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department of this Institu- ; 
tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the 
engagements of the Association, and has been provided in order to | 
render the security of the Assured complete. 


FOR SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 

Am the varied and extensive Tables of this Institution will 
be found one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are required | 
for securing loans or debts) The rate of Premium by this Table | 
will protect the Interest of the Policy-holder from all contin- | 
gencies, and allow the Life assured to proceed to, and reside in, any 


part of the world. —_——. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
Assurances may be effected from 59. to 10,000l. on a Single Life. 
Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually. | 
Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums. 
edical men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence greatly extended. | 


COLLEGE EDUCATION, | 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
{nstitution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a very small 
annual premium. may, in the event of death, secure to a Child, | 
either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equiva- 
ient amount in money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and | 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will | 
shortly be published. 

The Tables for Keversionary and Deferred Annuities, are parti- | 
cularly deserving of attention, whether rezarded as a means of 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resuurce against the 
casualties of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health 
“"Full information and 

_ Fall info: jon and prospects may i, on lica- 
tion at the Head Offices of the Avsociation, or to the senieties 
Agents, throughout the United Kincdom. 

‘ PETER MJERISUN. Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


HE SOUTH DEVON HAYTOR GRANITE 
COMPANY. Couducted on the Cost- rinci 
Capital, 25,0001. iu shores .f iL each, eeeinn ont 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Henry Hoppe. esq. Suu-court, Cornhill, London 

James Reid, esq. 7, Gresham-street 

William Henry Rough. esq. 4. New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s inn 

Jobn &mith, esq. 2, Bow-churchyard 

William Stuart, esq. 17, Gresh »m-street 

George St-me, esq. 68. Lombard-strect 

James Truscott, esq. 1, Tnree King-court, Lombard-street 

Thomas Carliste.esq. Victoria-terrace, U pton-park, Slough. 

RANKERS. 
Messrs. Martin, Stove, and Co 68, Lombard street, Londe¢ 
Messrs. Watts aud Co. Newton Abbott, Devon. 3 


i 
| 


héai 








sf BROKER, 
Mr. “dward Cazenove, 39, Lothhury. 
SECRETARY AND PURSER IN LONDON, | 
James Bartlett Truscott, 1. Three King-court, Lombard-s'reet, | 
This Company is formed forthe purpose of working the * Havtor 
Quarries,” situate on Hayt r Down, about sven miles from 
Newton Abbo't, in South Devon. The quarries, which comprise 
ten of the largest in England. extend over 600 aeres of lan 1, out of 
os eery | 99 a ag nee been worked, and are held under lease 
rom his Grace the Duke of Somerset, at the rent 2m 
—, free from all royalty : cate ® ens: | 
Applications for prospectuses, with surveyor’s report. a n! 
parsioulars 3 be og to Mr. FD WARD CAZPENOY Age Peri 
mury ; or at the Offices of the Company, N ‘ Sing. 
Lecuiaeiien pany, No.1, Three King-court, 





| complete freedom from liability, secu 
| Proprietary Capital—thus combining in the same office all the a l- 


reatly to the comfort and security of the passengers. The 
PATENT FISH JOINTS have been largely adopted by the engi- 
neers of the following failways in this country and abroad :— 
Fastern Counties Railway, 


East Indian, 
Fidinburgh and Glasgow, 
Figyptian. — 
London, Brighton, and South C ast, 
London and North-Western, 
Midiand, 

orayshire, 
North and South Western Junction, 
Waterford and Limerick 
York and North Midland, 








* Exampte.—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, iy 


insure 1,000l payable on his decease, for an anaual payment o' 


an annual payment of 191. 17s. 
Tos 


Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 


ages, and every information, may be had at the Lead Uffice in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 

are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 

Agent for London, Mr. THOMAS 8. NOBLE, Solicitor, 5, St. 
John-street Bedford-row. 

Agen's are wanted in those towns where no appointments have 

e to 


| been made. Applications to be mad 


Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE. — The assured 
May reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge, and in 
all parts by payment of a small extra premium, 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 





The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount 
made by the regular busine-s, the Aseured will hereafter derive all 
the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with at the same tim», 
by means of an ample 


vantages of both svstems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 859,900, and 
the Income exceeds 136,0001, per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be 
paid off at any time 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
BONUSES Five Bon b been 

n .—Five mses hove declared ; at the last in 
January 1852, the sum of 131,1251. was added to the Policies pro- 
ducing s Bonus varying with the difterent ages from 24} to 55 per 
cert. on the TOT EE during the five years. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 

id between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be 
received prior to the books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share. The books 


close for the next division on 30th Jone, 1856, therefore those who | 
effect Policies before the 30th June next. will be entitled to one 


year’s additional -hare of Profits over later assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES —The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in cash, or applied at the option of the 
NON PANTICLPATING.—A 

NOD br, ‘G.—Assuranees may be effected f 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates. oad the Premiums for 
Term Policies are lower thon at most other Safe Offices, 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, and all Po icies are Indisputabdle except 
in cases of fraud ‘ 


_IN vats pu VES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 


Increased r sk. 
| POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
ec, 


nd of every i J 0 
ASG Sl a ee 
wien ae , the Policy can be revived 
inapection ofthe Rempel o of artan desis fe nenamen whe 

ink Za be Bained of any of toe Bocas Roe 

orwarded free by att tressing a line ta estos wae Mens 2 

drat Ra stat la An tet Sores 


ormnas of Pro- | 


York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
And are also in course of adoption on many other railways. 


; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum for | Extract from io Deport of the Directors of the Eastern Counties 
6d. v 


ayy to the early Meeting of Shareholders, held on the 


“The system of fish-jointing has hitherto fully borne out Mr 
Ashcroft’s reports, as giving a smoother . with less wear and 
tear to the rolling stock,and at a much reduced expenditure in 
maintenance.” 

For lines not yet furnished with rails, the company draw atten- 
tion to W. H. BARLOW'S PATENT RAIL, as by its adoption 
the permanent way may be constructed at the lowest rate per mile, 
and with greater durability than by any other known system 
These rails have been largely adopted by the engineers of the 


following :— 

Dublin and Belfast Railway, 
Great Western, 
Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester, 
Mid’aud, 
Midland Great Western (Ireland), 
Northern Railway of France, 
Newport and Abergavenny, 
South Wales, 
St. Germains and Versailles, 
West Cornwall. 


Testimonial from G. W. H esq. C.E. to Peter Barlow, 


esq. 
“ Dublin, 22nd Speie. 1853. 
“ Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, whether I find fault with 
the wide iron rail permanent way on account of harduess, 1 beg to 
say, that although of course 80 soft to the ear and feel as the 
rest of y line, which pe told on longitudinal timber, I do not 


| Pp iy The motion is very steady upon it, 
; and the hammering noise of the wheels muc' 

so simple, cheap to lay, and ical to mai : 
I disregard the slight and mean to recommend this kind 
of permanent way always in fu rovided I am not disap- 
pointed in the durability of the ri joints. 

bs a yery truly, aa 

(Signed) “GEO. W. HEMANS, Chief Engineer. 
THE PATENT CAST-IRON SLEEPERS of Mr. P. W. Barlow 
are adapted to double-headed rails of any pattern. and supersed¢ 








tain or renew, that 





or replace wooden s! They are adopted on the 
Londonderry and Coleraine, 
Fast Indian, 
Midland, 


East Lancashire. 
Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
and several other lines, 

Extract from the Directors’ vepest to the lest half-yearly meet 
ing of the Londom and Enniskillen Railway. 

* The trial afforded by six additional months’ working has also 
confirmed your directors in the favourable opinion expressed by 
them » specting the Cast-iron Road of Mr. Peter W. Barlow.” 

It has fully ans d the expectati formed of it, and there 
can now be no doubt that its adoption, coupled with the lessened 
wear and tear from the use of light engines, will effect a material 
saving in the maintenance of permanent way. 

The Permanent Way Company confines itself entirely to t!* 
granting licenses to use their various patents, which is done upo® 
very moderate terms. ; 
| These several systems have been adopted hitherto to an extent of 

upwards of 600 miles on the above-mentioned railways 

Every information may be obtained by applying to Mr 
| CHARLES MAY, C.E. 3, Great George+treet, Westminster; °° 

to WILLIAM HOWDEN, Secretary, 26, Great George-street. 
} ——————> 
| - : co P / ia] 
‘TTWARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD COKD and every description 
of ROP used by Buillers upon the lowes: terms. arquees aud 
| temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the 
| most prompt attention —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Pore-strect. 
| City, Monnfacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s Honourable 
| Board of Ordnance. 
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